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Dancers dazzle audience ... 


‘As long as man. is responsive to forces of life and universe, there'll be dance’ 


by Judy Sirski 


“As long as man is responsive to the forces of life and the 
universe there will be dance.” Those words appear on the 
program cover for this year’s presentation of Stillpoint IX by 
the Northern Essex Community College Dance Club. 


The production, which opened Friday and Saturday, will be 
presented again April 29 and 30 in the Physical Education 
‘Building. Under the able direction of Elaine Mawhinney- 
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Webb, the 40-member company produced an evening of crea- — 


tive expression that was both moving and filled with the joy of 
movement. 


_ The opening night capacity crowd hushed as the lights 


- dimmed and Charles Knouse stood alone in the spotlight. 


Knouse, speech instructor, narrated Stilipoint with tne same 
dramatic flair of his one-man shows. He quoted lines from 
T.S. Eliot’s Burnt Norton, ‘At the still point, there the dance 
is...” 


John Proctor [Wayne Kanzaki] lifts wife Abigail [Patty Ratcliffe] in Crucible number of 
Stillpoint IX. The dance production plays again April 29-30.' 
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Then, there was the Stillpoint, and, oh, how they danced. 


True to the words imprinted on their program, the dancers 
responded to the forces of life and created a social commen- 
tary with seriousness, beauty, and solemn grace. Sunday 
Nuclear Mass, choreographed by Carmel Parino, was a com- 
pelling statement about the futility of war. It opened with 
passages read offstage by Knouse about the destruction of 
the Biblical cities Sodom and Gomorrah, hinting at judgment 
yet to come. 


Against the sonorous tones of the music and the chilling. 
sounds of a bomb explosion, the dancers performed before a 
backdrop of ice blue lights. As the people huddled in fear, 
“just another entity,” in the guise of Carmel Parino, entered” 
and hope seemed to flicker once again. Her fiuid style and 
expressive face were nearly an entreaty not to let hope die 
forever. ; 


A bit of comic relief was called for and the number Boule- 
vard filled the bill. “Night People” was the name of the song 
and the name of the game as bag ladies, sensuous ladies of 
the evening, a wino or two, and even a clownish flasher in a 
rumpled raincoat cavorted in a rollicking number about life 
under the streetlights. Strategically placed garbage cans and 
back alley debris completed the lighthearted number. 


Variety is Stilipoint’s forte, however, and the weekend pro- 
duction included a solo by director Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
performing to ‘Georgia on My Mind” by Ray Charles. Her 
controlled, professional style was a joy to watch. 


The most poignantly graceful moments of the evening were 
perhaps the ones created by Nancy Onanian in a piece she. 
choreographed to “Five Circles,” by Vangelis. As Knouse 
read an untitled poem by Suzanne McGowen, Onanian’s flow- 
ing movements fascinated the audience as she combined 
dance with the simple expressiveness of sign language. 


Susan Atwood’s solo, ‘“‘Air Antique” was a real life old- 
fashioned valentine. Dressed in white lace, wearing a cameo 
at her throat on a lavender ribbon, she danced to Clous 
Ogerman’s ‘‘Gate of Dreams,” against a background of hazy 
pink lighting: 


~ Ahighlight of the Stillpoint production was an adaptation of 
Arthur Miller’s play The Crucible, choreographed by Elaine 
Mawhinney-Webb. 


The Crucible, set in Salem, in 1690, told the story of some 
restless young girls led by Abigail Williams, who claimed they 
were victims of witchcraft. Singling out one woman in particu- 
lar, Elizabeth Proctor, they created an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion. When many villagers, including Elizabeth, were 
arrested, her husband, John, joined to stop the outrages. 
John was then charged and imprisoned. He was threatened 
with hanging unless he confirmed the vicious lies. 


The drama is a statement of man’s choice to be true to 
himself despite the mass pressures which would have him 
conform. 


John Proctor was effectively played by Wayne Kanzaki and 
Abigail was portrayed by Carmel Parino. Patti Ratcliffe was a 
lovely Elizabeth. Costuming, lighting and choreography com- 
bined with the talented dancers to make The Crucible a com- 
pelling heart of the show. 


it might be, though, that the audience clapped just a bit 
harder for the foot stomping beat of the finale, ‘And there is 
only the dance.” To the song, “Sing, Sing, Sing,” by Benny 
Goodman, the troupe Danced, Danced, Danced. Clad in flap- 
per-like fringe, the dancers energetically performed a mod- 
ified Charleston, and the lively steps proved a fitting finish to 
the evening. Bright red costumes caught the eye, but the 
dancers’ feet caught the beat. 


Dancers performing included Regina Amirault, Susan 
Atwood, Denise Baillargeon, Janice Bly, Mindy Bonilla, Lynn 
Burns, Esther Carabello, Diane Clarke, Laurie Colbert, Linda 
Cowie, Erin Cronin, Phil Dirago, Cyndi Donovan, Robin Foley, 
Dave Foster, Vicki Foster, Alertoz Gomez, Mike Grutkowski, 
Jill Hils, Wayne Kanzaki, Diane Kozubal, Denise Lagasse, Jim 
Lagasse, Bill Locke, Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, Robin McGin- 
nis, Barbara Noonan, Nancy Onanian, Carmel Parino, Maggie 
Queenan, Patti Ratcliffe, Cynthia Rosetti, Heidi Rothwell, 
Robin Rowe, Vin Scalisi, Jean Soucy, Samaria Taveras, Vicki 
Valhouli, and Karen Velasco. 
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Council 
unsure of 
election 


procedures 


by Jeff Wilson 

Because the Student Government 
Constitution is still under revision, the 
NECC Student Council is undecided as to 
how the ‘83 spring elections will be run. 

In past years, seven Council positions 
would be open in the spring to returning 
students, leaving five to be filled in fall 
elections by beginning students. 


The Council suggested filling six seats- 


in each election, says Director of Student 
Activities Steve Michaud. 

Another suggestion, supported by Dean 
of Students Norman Landry, is to have two 
representatives from each academic 
division run for Council seats. Landry feels 
this method would lead to better 
representation of the whole student body. 

Michaud says, “The situation needs to 
be resolved within a week,” because 
elections will be held no later than May 
15. 

Michaud continues, “We may have to 
continue with the way we do it now 
because the Council isn't finished with the 
constitution, but the Council can amend 
the by-law (on the present constitution) to 
change it.” 

The Council has been revising the 
constitution since the beginning of the fall 
1983 semester. 


Felisberto 
explains 
method 
to madness 


By Phyllis Pucci 

While registration at Northern Essex can 
be time-consuming and confusing for some 
students, there is a “method to the mad- 
ness,’’ according to Registrar Alan Felis- 
berto, who recently explained the process. 

On All College Day, students should go to 
the reception area at their scheduled time 
and get their schedule. If the schedule is 
correct, the student can leave and partic- 
pate in the various All College Day activi- 
ties. If not, the student must see a faculty 
member, located in the Cafeteria, who will 
advise about the changes needed, and 
drop/add courses as needed. 

The long lines and waits normally result 
when students who arrive in the morning 
are still working out schedules in the after- 

oon. Thus, students with afternoon 
appointments can be slowed down. 

“All College Day is getting better. Be- 
sides, most students, after their initial 
semester, only have to go through the reg- 
istration process three times in two years,” 
says Felisberto. 

Historical information is used to develop 
the master schedule, along with availability 
of teachers and the requirements of each 
division, according to Felisberto. 

Registration is done by seniority, with 
students having the most earned credits 
within their curriculum having priority over 
first-year students. Normally, students are 
processed by curriculum. order, with the 
more restrictive career programs proces- 
sed first. ; 

“There is a possibility that ata later date 
students will be able to.register for one year 
at a time, instead of each semester,” says 
Felisberto. This would allow the Registrar’s 
Office to more efficiently plan future sche- 
dules. 

An optical scanning system currently 
being considered by the school would en- 
able the Registrar to process 10,000 forms 
in about one hour, substantially cutting 
down on time and improving the registra- 
tion and advising process. Also, grades, 
drop/adds, faculty evaluations and test 
scores could be expedited. The system, if 


Chairman of Finance Committee Mark St. Hilaire. 


Nomination papers for the Student 
Council will be available April 29 at the 
Student Activities Office. 

At an April 11 Council meeting, Council 
Treasurer Mark St. Hilaire reported that it 
will be a part of the faculty’s syllabi to ex- 
plain emergency evacuation procedures to 
their classes. 

St. Hilaire also reported that there will 
be more than ane person assigned to each 
handicapped collection point in the 
college to help evacuate handicapped 
students during an emergency. 


These adminstrative actions came after 
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purchased this summer, could be in opera- 
tion by January, 1984, says Felisberto. 

The assignment of advisors to students is 
coordinated by Mary Prunty, Assistant 
Dean of Academic Affairs. Three factors are 
used to match students to advisors. 

First, a student’s curriculum is taken into 
consideration. Students in career and busi- 
ness progams are usually assigned to 
teachers in those programs. Other students 
are assigned based on the availability of 
advisors who have expertise in areas re- 
lated to the student's program. 

Also, faculty (MTA) contract require- 
ments specify that some teachers be 
assigned a certain number of hours per 
week for advising students. 

A change of advisor can be requested by 
a student; if he wants a specific advisor, the 
teacher must agree to the change. 

“Hopefully in the fall there will be more 
time allotted for the advising period pre- 
ceding registration. Students may have five 
weeks instead of the current three to contact 
their advisors and make out a schedule,” 
says Felisberto. 

“Other schools, such as Merrimack Col- 
lege, North Shore Community College and 
U-Lowell, who have visited Northern Essex 
to find out about our registration system, 
plan to implement similar systems,” says 
Felisberto. , 

Felisberto said that Northern Essex is the 
second largest two-year school in New En- 
land. In spite of our large student body, 
3,500 day students and 5,000 evening stu- 
dents, we only have 47 usable classroom 
Spaces. ‘We actually need at least 60 clas- 
srooms and 1,500 additional parking spaces 
spaces to comfortably accommodate our 
current students, staff, and projected 
growth,” says Felisberto. 

In comparison, Bristol Community Col- 
lege, with 2,600 students, has nearly 5,000 
parking spaces and about 65 classrooms, 
he says. 


Campus news 
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student requests to have the college's 
Disaster Evacuation Plan made more 


efficient. 
At an earlier April meeting, the Council 


decided against joining the State Student 
Association of Massachusetts (SSAM). 

The group is an association of students 
from institutions of higher education in 
Massachusetts that wishes to “create a 
voice" for students in administrative and 
government decisions in their institutions. 

Council President Kara Purdie said, 


“We don't want anything to do with SSAM. - 


We don't like the “ay it's run." 


Mudflats to be paved: -Carl Russo photo. 


Dimitry 
confident about 


mudflat project 
money 


by Jeff Wilson r 

At the April Board of Trustees meeting, 
College President John R. Dimitry said he 
was confident that NECC will receive 
$510,000 needed to pave the Mud Flats and 
install storm drains. 

Dimitry told Board members he had been 
assured by local legislators that NECC will 
receive the money from one of two capital 
outlay bills submitted by Governor Michael 
Dukakis. 

One bill contains $150,000, recom- 
mended by. the Bureau of Building Con- 
struction (BBC), for paving the Mud Flats 
and installing storm drains. 

The BBC raised the amount from 
$360,000, which was originally requested. 

A second ‘‘quick work” bill, submitted by 
Dukakis in February to generate jobs, will 
give NECC $910,000. This bill includes 
money for the parking lot plus $400,000 to 
repair the roofs in the Gym and College 
Center. 

Dimitry feels there is only a 50 percent 
chance of receiving the total sum but said, 
“The odds are in our favor for getting the 
parking lot money.” 

“For two years coming capital outlay bills 
have been stopped in the Senate, but this 
year I’m sure something will go through,” 
Dimitry said. 


New grading 
possible for 
this fall 


by Jeff Wilson 

The NECC Academic Affairs Committee, 
a standing committee of the Academic 
Council, approved a new plus/minus 
grading system at an April meeting, which 
may be implemented this fall. 

The system will grade students witha | — 
plus or minus in addition to a letter grade. | — 
The present system uses letters only. 

The system must now be presented to 
and approved by the Academic Council | 
before going to the college deans and 
president for approval. i 

The new system was proposed by | 
Thelma Halberstadt, Associate Professor | 
of Nursing, to establish a fairer grading 
system. . 

“With the present system | don't think 
students are recognized for what they 
do," Halberstadt said. “I think there will 
be more student satisfaction.” 

Without the plus/minus grades, she 
explains, a student with a 79 average ~ 
would receive the same grade as a 
student with a 71 average. 

“Students are being penalized, espe- 
cially those in transfer and career 
programs where: only a few are chosen,” 
Halberstadt said. 

She added, “We are not going to give 
anyone extra; we will give them what 
they deserve. 

Before presenting the proposed system | 
to the committee, Halberstadt secured 
approval from the faculty of the Division 
of Human Services and Health Profes- 
sions. : 

“My division has been one thousand | 
percent in favor," she says, “but the | — 
Division of Business seems to have some 
questions. Some people feel they can't 4 
give a plus or minus grade." oF eee 

Professor Frank Leary, representative Sa 
for the Division of Business on the | 
committee, chose to abstain from voting 
on the proposal at the meeting. — (bie 

Leary says, “There are some courses 
that don't lend themselves (to the 
plus/minus system) very well. | think that 
it is almost impossible to evaluate 
students that closely in certain courses.” 

Although Leary says he is not “strongly 
against" the system, he feels it is “no 
fairer, students won't benefit, and it wiil 
‘just cause confusion.” a 

A similar system was proposed by 
Professor John Spurk in 1979. “Nothing 
ever got done with it,” said Halberstadt. 
She notes that Spurk gives the proposed 
policy his full backing. 

Dean of Academic Affairs Robert MacDo- 
nald says, “I think this grade change is long 
overdue. It will reflect more accurately what 

is happening in the institution and will ulti- 
mately benefit the students.” 


7 


i 


i 
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Dimitry also reported that the engineer- . i 
ing study being done by Frank Gallagher, 
“Inc. of North Andover, to find a feasible 
method of disposing of run-off water, is ex- 
pected to be completed within 45 days of 
the April 6 meeting. . 
At the meeting, the Board alba voted to ; 
impose a $10 ‘“‘bad check” fee to anyone ‘fi 
passing a bad check. 


“The odds are in our 


favor for getting the 


parking lot money...” 


Due to 247 bad checks totaling approx- 
imately $47,000 received by the college dur- 
ing calendar year ’82, the college will 
charge the fee to cover additional paper- 
work and bookkeeping costs, as well as 
penalize the individual passing the check. 

“We are trying to create a deterrent and 

we hope the number of bad checks passed 
will be ‘seriously reduced,” Dimitry said. : 
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by Jim Hegarty 

Tom McKenna, a blind student at 
Northern Essex, has accepted a nomina- 
tion to represent the school before the 
Presidential Commission on the Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped in Washington, 
May 4 through May 6. 

The Commission will deal with the 
challenges and problems of the handi- 
capped in obtaining employment in 
today's society. McKenna, who has 
attended Northern Essex for three years, 
expressed some anticipation and a good 
deal of excitement in the prospect of the 
trip. e 

“I'm looking forward to the challenge 
being afforded me to take this trip. It is 
something | have worked very hard to 
obfuin. | will go to Washington with the 
knowledge that | have the support of a lot 
of people here at Northern Essex, in 
particular the Observer staff,” he said. 

The employment of the handicapped is 
a subject McKenna feels does not receive 
enough attention in Washington, but he 
claims that the upcoming conference 
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Student Tom c enna. : 
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Award winner Marion Clay. 
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by Dan Lyons 

Marian Clay, student at Northern Essex 
Community College, and Associate Editor 
of the NECC Observer, is to be awarded a 
$250 scholarship from the Haverhill- 
Merrimack Valley chapter of Soroptimist 
International, a women's service organi- 


awarded training 


might go a long way toward solving the 
problem. 

“lam hopeful that the conference will 
deal with all the aspects of the 
employment of the handicapped, of how 
employment can be accomplished in 
areas like business and marketing. The 
purpose of this conference will be to find 
out the facts, and deal with the issues of 
ineffectual jobs programs,” said Mc- 


. Kenna. 


He added that there are some 36 
million people in the United States who 
are officially classified as handicapped, 
and said now is not the time for 
Reaganomics to be cutting back on basic 
services in this area. 

“Lam hoping that the conference will 
deal with the subject of cutbacks in 
education for the handicapped, so that 
people with impairments can get decent 
jobs, instead of just being sent to 
sheltered workshops, which | consider to 
be a form of mental slavery,” McKenna 
said. 

“We have a duty to each other, to help 
those less fortunate than ourselves. There 
is already too much sorrow and tragedy in 
this world," McKenna said. “Individuals 
have to realize that they can help bring 
about change, bring a ray of hope to 
others.” 

McKenna is receiving $400 from the 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation Services to 
cover the expenses of the trip . to 
Washington. He urged students, handi- 
capped or not, to contact him in regard to 
conveying general messages to the 
conference. “| am going to Washington as 
a representative of this school. | would 
like to arrive there with a simple, but 
specific message; don't cut back on the 
necessary services,” he said. 

Communication is the key, McKenna 
explained. “We are all handicapped in 
one way or another, in that some of us 
simpy cannot do certain things as well as 
others. | think basic communication can 
provide us with a lot of information to 
strengthen weak areas. That's my 
intention in attending this conference -- to 
sit back and say ‘I'm blind’ would be a 
defeatist attitude." : 

Much of the problem with the 
handicapped being unable to find suitable 
employment lies in the basic attitudes of 
people, and McKenna said that this 
ignorance can often impede job pros- 
pects. “People don't realize that the 
handicapped need jobs and money as 
much as anyone else, in order to simply 
survive in this society. We can work and 
we can participate if we are given a 
chance,” he added. 

Active on the school newspaper and 


many other aspects of day-to-day life at 


college, McKenna said that many of his 
beliefs:stem from a basic humanitarian 
approach fo life. It is the duty, he said, of 
each and every individual to try and help 
one another. 


intern scholarships 


zation. 

According to organization spokesper- 
son Linda D'Arcangelo, Clay will be 
presented a training intern scholarship 
awarded a person who has returned to 


_ the field of education. 


James Carbone, senior at Haverhill 
High School, will be awarded a Youth 
Scholarship by the same organization. 

Clay and Carbone will be honored at a 
May 12 awards dinner at the Haverhill 
Amvets, with awards being presented by 
D'Arcangelo and Lydia Tashian. The 
ceremony will begin at 6:30 p.m. 

Clay and Carbone were selected by a 
panel of three judges from applicants 
throughout the Merrimack Valley. Judges 
were: Susan Schauer, Managing Editor, 
Haverhill Gazette; William Klueber, 
Director of Finance and Records for the 
City of Haverhill; and Catherine Horgan, a 
degree student at Boston College. 

D'Arcangelo said that the applications 
from the two winners, Clay and Carbone, 
will be sent to the Northeast Regional 
chapter of Soroptimist International, 
where they will be considered for $1200 
scholarship awards. 
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STUDENTS WITH 


HEARING IMPAIRMENTS 


Beverly Heald and Linda Comeau with S idney Pietzsch at S.H.I.P. reception. 


PROGRAM 
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S.H.I.P. holds an open house 


The Students with Hearing Impair- 
ments Program at Northern Essex 
Community College held an open house 
on Wednesday, April 20, in the Carpeted 
Lounge of the College Center. 

The purpose of the open house was to 
inform members of the community about 
the programs and services that are 


available at Northern Essex for deaf ~ 


persons. Refreshments were served and a 
captioned film, “Serpico” with Al Pacino, 
was shown free of charge at 7 p.m. 


The Students with Hearing Impairments 
Program was launched in January with a 
new counselor and two interpreters. 
Twelve students are currently involved in 
the program. 

Northern Essex is the only institution of 
higher education in New England that has 
a full-time deaf counselor on its staff -- 
Sidney Pietzsch. The college is also the 
site of the New England Extension Center 
of Gallaudet College, the national college 
for the deaf community located in 
Washington, D.C. 


Comprehensive Evaluations: 


DCE faculty granted an option 


by Judy Sirski and Dan Lyons 

Faculty in the Division of Continuing 
Education (DCE), who in the past have been 
evaluated only by students, will have the 
option of having a comprehensive evalua- 
tion this term. 

The comprehensive evaluations will be 
conducted by current or former NECC facul- 
ty members, who were sent notice of the 
openings for teacher evaluators, according 
to Dean of Academic Affairs Robert McDo- 
nald. 

The school’s administration originally 
planned to make the evaluations compul- 
sory for DCE faculty members, as they are 
for Day Division instructors, but due to 
some opposition from faculty members, the 
comprehensive evaluations have been 
made optional for this term. 

“There has been some opposition to 
this,” President John R. Dimitry says, ‘‘be- 
cause, and | think this is valid, there was no 
proper announcement or warning about the 
new system of comprehensive evaluation.” 

Dimitry says that plans for the new sys- 
tem of evaluation were released about one 
month after the semester began. 

Dimitry and McDonald both feel that the 


comprehensive evaluations, which, if im-. 


plemented in the DCE, would standardize 
the college’s method of faculty evaluations, 
are superior to reliance upon student 
evaluations. 

“It’s a disservice to faculty members to 
rely completely on student evaluations,” 
Dimitry says. ‘‘The essential point of com- 
prehensive evaluations was that it was 
clearly a mistake to rely on student evalua- 
tions.” 

“‘Comprehensive evaluation is better,” 
McDonald says. ‘‘Student evaluations, 
although valid, are only from one perspec- 
tive. An instructor’s materials, and hand- 
ling of classroom situations are included in 
the comprehensive evaluations.” 

Three things — student evaluations, clas- 
sroom materials, and classroom perform- 
ance — are each evaluated separately in a 
comprehensive evaluation, and they are 
subsequently combined in a summer eval- 
vation, a factor which McDonald feels con- 
tributes to the superiority of the compre- 
hensive evaluations. 

McDonald says that the number of eval- 
uators required for the project will 


Dean of Academic Affairs Robert Mac- 
Donald. -Carnl Russo photo. 


depend upon the number of teachers in 
the DCE who opt to have the comprehen- 
sive evaluations. Evaluators are required 
to have had at least three years of 
teaching experience at the community 
college level. 

hensive evaluations, McDonald says. One 
is to ensure the quality of the educational 
process, and the other is to provide feed- 
back to faculty members about their job. 
performance. 

“Teachers can react to their evaluations, 
and attach objections that they may have,” 
McDonald says. “‘There is an opportunity 
for teachers and evaluators to discuss the 
evaluations.” : 

McDonald says that the comprehensive 
evaluations are not related to salary at this 
point. “‘They may ultimately have some 
bearing (upon salary), but that’s not why we 
do it,” he says. 

A bad evaluation would probably have no 
effect upon a teacher’s job security, McDo- 
nald says. A series of bad evaluations 
would result in discussions with that 
teacher, he says, in an effort to help that 
instructor. 

“It’s not a cut and dried thing where ‘you 
did poorly, therefore you’re gone,”” Mcdo- 
nald says. 

Dimitry says that the optional evaluation 
will provide an opportunity for the school to 
test the program’s effectiveness and to get 
faculty reactions to the evaluations. ‘By 
September,” Dimitry says, ‘‘they (DCE 
faculty) will know up front what it Is.” 

‘“‘Evaluation is a sensitive subject,’’ 
Dimitry says, ‘‘and some of the criticism is 
valid. However, we have brought about a 
fundamental change by making the com- 
prehensive evaluations voluntary.” 

“No one likes being evaluated,” Dimitry 
says. “It’s a tension-filled process.” 
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Creative Arts 


‘At the still point, there the dance is’ 


Photos by Carl Russo 


Denise Baillargeon and John Torrisi performing in Boulevard, Stilipoint IX. 


Susan Atwood performs solo, Air Antique. 


Maggie Queenan leads dancers in Crucible number. : ‘ oe Yes q 


Director and choreographer of Stillpoint productions Elaine Mawhinney-Webb. 
-File photo by Joe Pallaria. 
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Photographer Richard Yee with President John R. Dimitry and wife Audrey at 


Creative Arts 


reception opening Yee's exhibit at the L eaming Resource Center. -Cathy Olson photo. 


Yee photo exhibit benefit for NECC Foundation 


by Linda Burns 
The Northern Essex Community College 
Foundation is currently exhibiting the 


‘works of internationally acclaimed photo- 


grapher Richard Yee of North Andover. 

_The one-man show will be at the Library 
until the end of April. It consists of nearly 
100 examples of Yee's works, primarily 
landscapes, many of which were taken in 
such places as China and Alaska, but also 
many reflecting the beauty of New 
England. All the photographs on exhibit 
are available for sale, and the proceeds 
will benefit the NECC Foundation. 

Yee has received numerous awards for 

his work. He was the first place winner for 
three consecutive years, 1955, 1956 and 
1957, of the Boston Globe annual photo 
contest, and in 1959 he took first prize in 
the All Army Photo Contest. He was the 
winner of the Latimer award presented by 
the Boston Camera Club in 1963, 1964 
and 1965. He is a fellow of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain and 
was ranked second exhibitor of the world 
in 1968 by the Photographic Society of 
‘America. 

Yee's works are included in the 
permanent collections of the Seattle 
Museum of Fine Art and the Newport 
Marine Museum in Virginia. 


Prof. Donald Conway, Northem Essex 
Foundation. -Cathy Olson photo. 


Twenty Mule Team Canyon, Death Valley, 1983. 


The photographer started taking 
pictures in his native China as a young 
boy. He came to this country in 1952, 
when he was 16, to join his parents, 
owners of the New China Restaurant on 
Main Street in Haverhill. He was drafted 
into the United States Army, and after his 
discharge in 1960, he opened the China 
Blossom Restaurant in North Andover, 
which he continues to operate with his 
wife Connie. 

Photography, like anything else, says Yee, 
requires basic knowledge and training to 
properly accomplish. He is able to recognize 
works of masters. He keeps abreast of con- 
temporary photogrphy and visits galleries in 

New York and California when he finds the 
time. 

All of Yee’s work is done with black and 
white film. He explains that these prints are 
permanently preserved, whereas color prints 
tend to fade after a few years since the techni- 
que isn’t quite up to standards yet. “In my 
photographs, all the different tones of black 
and gray give you depth. You can see fore- 
ground, middleground, and background.” 
Yee says, adding, “‘It’s harmony. It all ba- 
lances out.” : 

Most of Yee’s pictures have captured 
attractive landscapes, many of New England 
as well as China and Alaska. His work shows 


-Richard Yee Photo. 


a personal passion for winter scenes and a 
very keen attention for detail. Every one of his 
prints is perfectly proportioned in respect to 
its subject matter. : 

He has taken only a handful of pictures with 
people in them. He is a private artist, prefer- 
ring to conduct his craft in solitude. 

Selection of subject matter, Yee explains, 
is a reflex response to your environment. “I 
can feel a possibility. It clicks in my mind and 
| feel | should take a picture,” he says. That 
well supports the fact that photography has 
just recently been finding acceptance as a 
form of art. ‘“‘Now you can sell your prints to 
collectors who are willing to invest,” Yee 
says. The interest and appreciation for pro- 
fessional photography has grown consider- 
ably just over the last decade. 

Among his own favorites, Yee takes great 
pride in the swaying birches depicted in 
“Alaska Symphony” (1958) and “The Con- 
ductor” (1966) ... a duck standing at the wa- 
ter’s edge, with wings stretched forward in-a 
hauntingly human fashion, as though it were 
conducting an orchestra. 

Several prints have already sold for $250 
(framed pictures) and $95 (unframed). Any- 
one interested in purchasing a print should 
contact the Director of Public Information, 
Jeannine Wilson, at 374-0721, ext. 124, or 
Facilities Coordinator Arthur Signorelli. 


Professionals bring rich backgrounds to Stillpoint 


Nine years ago, Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb and ten students working with 
primitive resources gave birth to the first 
Northern Essex Stillpoint. In the years 
since, Stillpoint productions have become 
spectacles with more and more soph- 
isticated choregraphy, stunning costumes, 
professional staging and range of music. 
This spring, Stillpoint performers number- 
ing 50, have performed at a variety of 
schools off campus. and on April 5 
presented a program of dance at the State 
House. 


An accomplished pianist, she also holds 
a bachelor’s degree in English Literature 
from Emmanuel College and a master's 
degree in Russian from Northeastern 
University. She has studied with over 20 
dance instructors including Twyla Tharp, 
Jose Limon, Bertrand Ross, Janet Craft 


and Martha Graham. She says her work ~ 


has been most influenced by Jerome 
Young and the Alexander technique 
developed at the Institute for Movement 
Exploration in Connecticut. 


English and Theatre Professor Susan 
Sanders has designed the lighting for Still- 
point IX. Under her direction, a three- 
member lighting crew — Stephen Muise, 
Robyn Januszewski, and Kim Themalis — 
h aS created a rit and sate effects to 


Mawhinney-Webb, director of 


Elaine 
Stillpoint 1X, 


Sanders, Haverhill, has taught English 
Composition and speech, accelerated busi- 
ness management and theatre for Northern 
Essex for four years part-time. She has 
been active as well as assistant in drama 
and dance presentations. She was 
appointed as a full-time teacher last 
January. 

She has a bachelor of science degree in 
speech from Ithaca College, a master’s de- 
gree in education from Elmira Collge, and a 
master’s in theatre from Emerson College. 

This is Sanders’ second year handling 
lighting and technical design for Stil/point. 
She has previously served as stage mana- 
ger. Active in the local Comedy Theatre 
group, she recently appeared in the play, 
“How the Other Half Loves,” performed at 
Giodano’s, Georgetown. 


-Cathy Olson photo. 
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Add the magic of language to the beauty 
of music and dance and you embrace the 
whole of Stillpoint IX. Narrating for the pro- 
duction for the second year is Charles 
Knouse, teacher of speech and oral com- 
munication at Northern Essex. Knouse also 
serves as a speech consultant and voice 
therapist. He has traveled throughout the 
‘United States with a one-man show of 
dramatic readings. A Salem, New Hamp- 
shire, resident, he is Director of the Emis- 
sary Center where he has conducted work- 
shops as well as counseling and attune- 
ment sessions. 


Susan Sanders, Z pei of lighting for 
Stillpoint IX. -Carl Russo photo. 


Knouse holds a master’s degree in 
speech and communication from Emerson 
College. 


Charles Knouse, narrator at Stillpoint IX. 


Also contributing to the direction of Still- 
point IX is Maggie Queenan, dance major 
from Lowell. Her background includes six 
years of jazz, four with Marjorie Cook and 
one with Pat Frost as well as work with Irene 
Weiss and Elaine Mawhinney-Webb. 
Queenan is assistant to Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb. 


Stillpoint is dervived from T.S. Eliot's 
lines in “Burnt Norton,” Four Quartets: 
“At the still point turning of the world, 
Neither flesh nor fleshless; Neither from 
nor towards; at the still point, There the 
dance is..." 
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Dawn Shelton, Judy Deschenes, Frank Vasello and George Hatem rehearse for The 


Great American Cheese Sandwich. 
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One act play dates announced 


by Faith Benedetti 

At long last the play dates for the One 
Act Plays have been announced. The 
official dates are Friday, May 6, and 
Saturday, May 7. 


The play ‘The Great American Cheese 
Sandwich” is being directed by Gene Boles. 
It is about the problems an average family 
faces. Students involved in the satire are 
Judy Deschenes and George Hatem (the pa- 
rents) with Dawn Shelton and Frank Vasello 
(the son and daughter). 


_“Trevor" is the story of two young 
friends who have a problem and of the 
young man who helps them out. This 
drama is under the direction of Susan 
Sanders. Debbie Young and Robin Rowe 


play the two girls. Lynn Menihane, Bill _ 


Gleed, Lynda Garrett and David Coppola 
are their parents (respectively). Dennis 


Lebel is the landlord, and Steven Muise is 
Trevor, the catalyst in the plot. Stage 
managing the production is Peter 
McCarthy. 

The final play, “The Restaurant,” is 
under the direction of John Torrisi. 
Alberto Gomez plays the wacky waiter in 
the foreign restaurant into which the 
young married couple (Pam Adams and 
John Bertolino) venture. This hilarious 
satire will make you think twice about 
eating in restaurants abroad. John Hilane 
is the stage manager. 

The productions will be enhanced by 
the new theatre lighting and_ will 
undoubtedly be worth going to. 

Tickets are $3 for the general public, 
but if you flash your 1.D at the door, ‘it'll 
only cost you a buck. A few more 
performances may be added the following 
week during the day. As they say in show 
biz, "Break a Leg!” 


Ensemble to Perform May 5 


by Faith Benedetti 

The NECC Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble will be presenting its annual 
spring concert on May 5, at 7:30 p.m. in 
the College Center. This year's show, 
titled Panorama ‘83, should prove to be an 
exciting pop-oriented evening. Under the 
musical direction of Prof. Mike Finegold, 
the program will be a show combining 
rock, jazz, mellow music and Latin beats. 

Although the order of the playlist was 
not final at press time, the selections 
themselves are final. 

“Dancin’ in the Streets,” originally done 
by Martha and the Vandellas, will 
represent a piece from the Motown era. It 
is one of the selections that the chorus 
performed at the NECCUM festival of 
Choruses last week at Endicott College. 
instrumentalists for the piece are Mike 
Motherway, piano; Dave Di Domenica, 
bass; Scott Moschetto, drums; Holly 
Stillson, trumpet; Kevin Riley, tenor sax; 
and Joe Grassi, trombone. 

In other contemporary choral pieces, 
the tunes “What We Did For Love” from A 
Chorus Line and Paul Simon's “Late in the 
Evening" will be performed. 

Members of the Spring ‘83 chorus are 
Martina Angomas, Gloria Aybar, Mindy 
Bonilla, Kathy Loftus, Holly Stillson, Dalina 
Mena and Carrie Brown, sopranos; Janice 
Alestock, Mary Marzioli, Pat Hebert, Mary 
Bayko, Chris Madej, Violet Thomas and 
Charlene Lister, altos. Tenors are Mike 
Motherway, Steven Kuczwara, Douglas 
Brown, Carl Zinns, and Paula Hadley. Ray 
Moulton, Gary Woodworth, John Riccardi 
and Jim Brown are bass. Motherway and 
John Citron are pianists. 

The Big Band, which consists of 17 
musicians, will be performing in public for 
the first time since they were organized at 
the beginning of the semester. A funk 
number called “Soul Lady” will feature 
improvisations by members of the big 
band. Also being performed are Asia's 
“Only Time Will Tell” and a jazz classic 
named “Willow, Weep for Me.” Members 


of the Big Band are G 


Meg Gordon, alto sax; K. Riley, tenor sax; 
R. Moulton, baritone sax; C. Zinns, J. 
Grassi, Priscilla Westphal and Allan 
Wilson, trombones; D. Di Domenica, bass; 
German Fraden, percussion; S. Kuczwara 
and Pat Hebert, guitars; H. Stillson, Mary 
Jo Wentworth, and Cathy Perkins, 
trumpets; M. Motherway, Piano; S. 
Moschetto and Tom Duvernay, drums. 

The chorus and performance ensemble 
will sing “The Passing of Winter” by John 
White as the classical selection of the 
evening. 

The Performance Ensemble’s rock band 
will play several original rock pieces by 
John Riccardi and Chris Gagnon, both 
NECC students. Other members of the 
band besides Riccardi and Gagnon (they 
play guitars) are Karl Rodemacher, guitar; 
Mike Motherway, piano; and Scott 
Moschetto, drums. Brian Moschetto is the 
lead vocalist. 

For a change of pace, NECC has added 
the spicy rhythms of a Latin band to the 
Performance Ensemble. They will be 
performing a transcription of the song 
“No Te Puedo Tener” by Millie y Los 
Fencinas. The lead female vocal will be 
sung by Martina Angomas. 

The Jazz combo will play Spyro Gyra’'s 
“Catching the Sun," a fusion rock/jazz 
number. Performing on “Catching the 
Sun" are G. Woodworth, alto sax; C. 
Madej, flute; H. Stillson, trumpet; C. Zinns, 
trombone; M. Motherway, piano; J. 
Riccardi, bass; $. Moschetto, drums; and S. 
Kuczwara, guitar. 

Finegold says that all the members of 
the chorus and band will be on stage at 
the same time, instead of coming on and 
off the stage for just a number. Spotlights 
will be shone on the current group of 
people performing at that time. The whole 
set up is to provide an air of informality. 

Tickets for Panorama '83 cost $2 and 
are available from Finegold, room C-356, 
Laura Forgays, music club president, or in 
the Student Activities Office. For an 
evening of good music, Panorama '33 is 


. 


Al Brenner to Perform Concert 


Al Brenner, folksinger, will present a 
concert of original songs at Northern 
Essex Community College at noon, 
Wednesday, May 11, at the amphitheatre 
area outside the Learning Resource 
Center. © 


Se, 


Folksinger Al Brenner. : -P.R. photo. 
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Mike Finegold’s Latin Band. Performers on drums are Carlos Correa and Christopher 


Brenner, former member of the faculty 
at Northern Essex, is presently a teacher 
at Merrimack College where he teaches 
media and speech. While his graduate 
degree is in theater, he has, during the 
last few years, been writing and 
performing original songs which offer a 
kind of autonomy theater cannot provide. 

“With music, | am able to write, direct, 


perform and accompany myself,” he says. _ 


His songs, ranging from the satiric to 


the somber, deal with political and social — 


issues, people he has known and a wide 


range of other topics. He accompanies — 


himself on guitar and. piano. 

Brenner has performed at the Idler, 
Cambridge; the Me and Thee Coffee- 
house, Marblehead; the Folkhouse, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire; and the 
“New England Folk Festival, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

Although a resident and native of 
Haverhill, Brenner has not performed as a 
folk singer locally until now. He says he is 
looking forward to sharing his material 
with local friends and acquaintances. 

The performance is free. 


-Cathy Olson photo. 
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Finegold is better than ever 


by Faith Benedetti 

April 10 was a night of beautiful music 
as Professor Michael Finegold presented 
his annual flute concert. 

The program was titled “Music of the 
Twentieth Century Traditionalists.” Ac- 
companied by Nancy Rovin on the piano, 
Finegold performed with style and grace 
and forcefulness the five pieces he chose 
for this year's program. 

The first selection, “Ballade,” was 
written by A. Perilhou in 1903. Very little 
is known about the piece and the 
composer, but it is known that the piece 
was dedicated to Paul Taffenel, a 
reknowned French flutist. 

“Night Piece,” composed by Arthur 
Foote, was composed especially for the 
flute. Foote composed it in 1914, and it is 
dedicated to George Laurent, the 
principal flutist of the BSO at that time. 


Pa a 


Charles T.  Griffes' composition, 
“Poeme,” written in 1918, was the third 
selection. Wee 

After a brief intermission, Finegold re- 
sumed his performance with Francis 
Poulenc’s “Sonata,” composed in 1957. 
“Sonata” has a charming) pop-style. 

The final piece, “Baroque and Blue” by 
Claude Bolling, is a fairly recent 
composition, having been written in 1973. 
Bolling is still busily composing in France, 
and he has developed a new style of 
associating jazz and classical music. 

Finegold was professional in every way 
and pleased his audience to the hilt. His 
pianist Nancy Rovin, also a professional, 
provided beautiful accompaniment to 
make the evening a very special and 
magical one. 
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Nuclear war: no shelter, no escape 


by Phyllis Pucci 

The NECC Peace Committee met April 12 to 
finalize plans for Nuclear Arms Awareness 
Week, which begins April 27 and runs 
through May 5. 

On All College Day, April 27, there will be an 
Information table, staffed by members of the 
Peace Committee. Also on that day, a 
videotape of “Bombs Away,” a variety show 
presentation by a Beverly Freeze group, will 
be shown continuously for students waiting 
to register. ; 

On-going events during Nuclear Arms 
Awareness Week include a poster exhibit and 
library exhibit of related books, both in the 
Learning Resource Center, and a variety of 
films, including an all-day film festival. 

Also scheduled is a lecture by Catherine 
Clark, assistant executive director of the 
Council for a Livable World, Friday, April 29, 
at noon in Lecture Hall A, Classroom Build- 
ing. The lecture is entitled, ‘Combating the 
Big Lie: Myth and Reality in the Nuclear 
Weapons Freeze Debate.” 


The Council for a Livable World is one of 
the top two percent of all political action com- 


_mittees, and the largest nuclear arms control 


PAC in the country. 

Catherine Clark has been with the Council 
for three years. She has appeared on many 
television and radio programs in the United 
Kingdom and has reported for the B.B.C. 
from America on the Freeze movement, as 
well as giving talks and interviews in the U.S. 
on the nuclear weapons freeze. Her talk will 
be a way to gain a basic introduction to the 
weapons freeze debate. 

An Evening of the Peaceful Arts — Dance, 
Drama, Poetry and Song, will be presented 
Tuesday, May 3, at 7:30 p.m. in the Cafeteria. 

Performing that evening will be NECC’s 
Stillpoint Dancers, under the direction of 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb. The dancers will 
present “Sunday Nuclear Mass,” choreog- 
raphed by Carmel Parina; “Fools’ Overture,” 
a commentary on war and destructive forces, 
choreographed by Elaine Mawhinney-Webb; 


“Farewell to Thawaithe” (Whale Watch), 
choreographed by Susan Atwood; and 
“Breaking Away From Sanity,” choreog- 
raphed and dance solo by Maggie Queenan. 

For drama, an excerpt from the play The 
Physicists, will be performed by Prof. Gene 
Boles (as Einstein), John Valentine and 
George Capaccio. This ‘comedy of post nuc- 
lear madness” looks at the issue of whether 
scientific exploration can lead to world de- 
vastation, and, if so, who is responsible. The 
setting is an asylum, run by a hunchback 
psychiatrist, where three contemporary 
physicists, two of whom pretend to be New- 
ton and Einstein, play out a suspenseful, 
bizarre comedy. 

The Physicists will play at the Nucleo Eclet- 
tico Theatre, 216 Hanover St., Boston, May 4 
through May 14, Wednesdays through Satur- 
days, at 8 p.m. 

Poetry on May 3 will be read by Chris Nord, 
who has been writing poetry since 1977. Nord 
is amember of Clamshell Alliance, and a non- 


violence trainer, working to stop nuclear pro- 
liferation of all kinds. 

Amanda Maffei, a member of the non-profit 
singing group from Gloucester, ‘‘The 
Strangest Dream,” will sing a mixture of old 
and new songs pertaining to war and the 
peace movement. 

On May 5 there will be a workshop, ‘‘Get- 
ting to the Heart of the Matter: Exploring Your 
Feelings About Nuclear War,” from 7-10 p.m. 
(room to be announced). The workshop will 
deal with “‘psychic numbing,” the inability to 
feel anything in the face of extreme terror. 
The instructor will be Joan Steinberg, certi- 
fied teacher of Re-evaluation Counseling, 
who Is active in the Merrimack Valley Council 
for Nuclear Weapons Freeze. 

Tuition is free and there is no registraton 
fee, but pre-registration is required. To regis- 
ter for the workshop, which is limited to eight 
participants, contact Nancy Brown or Mary 
Jane Gillspie, co-chairpersons of the NECC 
Peace Committee, Room B-204, ext. 245. 


Nuclear Awareness Week offers film festival © 


by Phyllis Pucci 

A variety of films, including an all-day film 
festival, are planned for Nuclear Arms 
Awareness Week, which runs from April 27 
through May 5. 

The China Syndrome, about a major acci- 
dent at a nuclear power reactor, will be 
shown Thursday, April 28, at noon in the 
Carpeted Lounge, and at 7 p.m. in room E- 
153. The movie stars Jack Lemmon, Jane 
Fonda and Michael Douglas. ; 

On Monday, May 2, No Nukes Concert will 
be shown in the Carpeted Lounge at noon, 
and in room E-153 at 7 p.m. James Taylor, 
Carly Simon, Bruce Springsteen and Bon- 
nie Raitt are some of the stars who jam in 
this concert at Madison Square Garden. In 
between sets, the pop stars discuss their 
concerns about nuclear proliferation of all 
kinds. 

_ On The Beach will play Tuesday, May 3, at 
noon in the Carpeted Lounge. The film is a 
lock at Australia, while its people await 
deadly radiation, after the rest of the world 
has been destroyed in a nuclear holocaust. 


The movie stars Fred Astaire, Ava Gardner, — 


and Tony Perkins. 

Dr. Strangelove, a film starring Peter Sel- 
lers, Sterling Hayden and George C. Scott, 
and directed by Stanley Kubrick, will be 
shown inthe Carpeted Lounge Wednesday, 
May 4, at 7 p.m., and Thursday, May 5, at 
noon. The black comedy creates the sce- 
nario of the U.S. and Russia sharing tense 
phone communications while a U.S. plane 
mistakenly heads towards Russia about to 
drop the bomb. ; 


Schedule 


Wednesday, April 27 

All College Day 
Information table , 
Videotape of “Bombs Away,” a variety 


show presentation by the Beverly Freeze 
Group. 


Thursday, April 28 

Flim: “The China Syndrome” 12 Noon — 
Carpeted Lounge, College Center, 7 p.m. — 
E-153, Science Building 


__ Friday, April 29 
Lecture: ‘Combating the Big Lie: Myth and 
Reality in the Nuclear Weapons Freeze De- 
bate.’’ Noon-1 p.m., Lecture Hall A, Clas- 
sroom Building. Speaker: Catherine Clark 
from Council for a Livable World. — 


Monday, May 2 
Film: “No Nukes Concert” Noon — Car- 


of events 


Generations Media Project. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., E- 
153, Science Building. 


Lounge, College Center. 


ter: Exploring Your Feelings About Nuclear 


An all-day film festival will be presented ~ 


on Wednesday, May 4 from 9 a.m.-4 p.m. in 
room E-153. The film festival, presented by 
Future Generations Media Project, includes 
films and slide shows which were shown 
during the recent Nuclear Arms Awareness 
Film Series. Films to be shown are: 

9 a.m. John, Mary, Mirv and Marv, a 20- 
minute slide show that introduces the audi- 
ence to the nuclear arms issue. The show 
describes the activities of both the United 
States and U.S.S.R. in the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. Also shown will be The 
Last Slide Show, a 25 minute slide show, 
which depicts the premise that humans, 
from the beginning of time, have conceived 
of weapons, and once a weapon is con- 
ceived it will be built, and if it is built, it will 


be used. 
10 a.m. Acceptable Risk, a 50-minute 


slide presentation, gives the viewer a broad 
insight into the whole nuclear issue. In- 
cluded in the presentation are: history of 
nuclear power, the whole nuclear process, 
health hazards, economic issues, alterna- 
tives to nuclear energy, nuclear armament 
and accounts by individuals who have been 
personally affected by nuclear-related acti- 
vities. 

11 a.m. The Last Epidemic, a 36-minute 
film produced by Physicians for Social Re- 
sponsibility, conveys the effects of one or 
more nuclear weapons on a civilian popula- 
tion. It describes the damage to the environ- 
ment and the devastation to the planet. 
Also, Threat: of Nuclear War, a 20-minute 
slide presentation produced by the Union of 


peted Lounge, College Center; 7 p.m. — E- 
153, Science Building. 


Tuesday, May 3 
Film: “On the Beach” Noon — Carpeted 
Lounge, College Center; 7 p.m. — E-153, Sci- 
ence Building. 


Wednesday, May 4 
All Day Film Festival, presented by Future 


Film: “Dr. Strangelove” 7 p.m. — Carpeted 


Thursday, May 5 
Film: ‘Dr. Strangelove’’ Noon — Carpeted 
Lounge, College Center. 
Workshop: “Getting to the Heart of the Mat- 


War.” 7-10 p.m. *Pre-register through the Di- 
vision of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Services. 


Concerned Scientists, will be shown. The 
slide show examines the nuclear arms race 
beginning with the Manhattan Project 
through the most current weapon systems, 
including the B-1 Bomber, Trident, MX and 
Cruise missiles, as compared to the 
weapons systems of the U.S.S.R. 

12 noon. Don’t Waste America, a 20- 
minute slidé show decribes the nuclear 
waste problem at all stages of the fuel cycle 
from mining to reprocessing. Radioactive 
waste from weapons, nuclear reactors, and 
medical institutions are all discussed. 
Medical experts discuss the long-range 
health implications of radiation exposure 
through land, air and water. Also shown will 
be Unforgettable Fire, a 15-minute slide pre- 
sentation comprised of drawings made by 
some survivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
They depict the devastating aftermath of 
the nuclear explosions with an explanation 
of each. 

1 p.m. Hostage at Hell’s Bottom — The 
Economy & The Pentagon demonstrates 
connections between increased military 
spending and unemployment, inflation, so- 
cial service cutbacks, drain on industrial 
capacity, and national security. The film 
uses music from the 30’s and humor to 
highlight economic conversion as a goal, 
and offers options for change and action 
through existing conversion projects. 
M.A.D. (Mutually Assured Destruction): The 
Psychology of Nuclear Armament is a 20- 
minute slide/tape presentation that analy- 
zes the modes of thinking which have led to 
the arms race, the psychological effects of 


the threat of nuclear war on the average 
citizen, and the misleading language used 
by arms experts. 


2 p.m. The Last Epidemic and Threat of 
Nuclear War. (See 11 a.m.) 


3 p.m. Radiation and Health a 20-minute 
film, is a debate between Dr. Helen Caldi- 
cott, an anti-nuclear spokeswoman, and Mr. 
Roger, a scientist and nuclear power advo- 
cate. Held before a classroom of college 
students, this film deals with the basic sci- 
entific and medical effects of radiation on 
life from single cell to the whole of the eco- 
system. Also shown will be Grappling With 
the Last Epidemic: The Medical Response 
to Nuclear War, a 30-minute slide/tape pre- 
sentation that includes an historical pers- 
pective and review of some of the rudiments 
of nuclear physics, and concentrates on cli- 
nical syndromes resulting from a nuclear 
explosion — trauma, burns, and radiation 
sickness. In addition, a brief description of 
the impact of a nuclear explosion in an 
urban area — Providence, Rhode Island — 
is followed by an account of the plight of a 
physician who survived the nuclear attack 
on Hiroshima. The conclusion addresses 
the question of nuclear war as a public 
health issue and discusses the unique and 
important role of physicians in its preven- 
tion. 


For more information about the Film Fes- 
tival, contact Mary Jane Gillespie or Nancy 
Brown, co-chairpersons of the NECC Peace 
Committee, room B-204, ext. 245. 
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Campus news 


by Phyllis Pucci 

Normally when we think of clouds, we 
picture thin, wispy clouds on a sunny 
summer day, or we think of dark ominous 
clouds of an approaching storm. But we 
very rarely think about mushroom clouds. 

We may have seen pictures of 
mushroom. clouds, or film-clips of 
mushroom clouds exploding over Hiro- 
shima, but most people have never seen a 
mushroom cloud, the result of a nuclear 
explosion. Hopefully, we never will. 

Nuclear war is a frightening thing to 
think about. There have been many horror 
stories told about nuclear war, and there 
may be more stories to tell in the future, if 
there is anyone left to tell them. But it is 
something we must face, because it is a 


Knowing is terrifying 

Not- knowing is terrifying 
But not knowing is hopeless 
And knowing may save us. 


Brookline MA 6th grader 


| 


fact that we live in a nuclear age. And 
given the present administration's views 
on “defense,” that isn't going to change in 
the near future. 

Given that over an 18-month period, 
the U.S. nuclear warning system produced 
147 false alarms indicating Soviet missile 
attacks, it is imperative that we all think 
about the possible destruction a nuclear 
war would bring. 

While we have never seen a mushroom 
cloud, there are people in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki who have. Those “lucky” 
enough to survive the first atomic bomb 
dropped over Hiroshima on August 6, 
1945, will never forget what that cloud 
looked like -- all 50,000 feet of it. 

The U.S. dropped the bomb 2,000 feet 


Question: Would the U.S. and 


Mike Pinto, Electronics: “No. 1 don't think 
that either side is foolish enough to start a 
nuclear war.” 


Steve Kukene, Business Management: 
“No. | think that both sides realize the 
ramifications involved and hope they're 
smart enough to avoid it at all costs.” 


ushroom cloud...blast...radiation 


above the city of Hiroshima. The bomb, 
20,000 tons of TNT, produced a fireball 
510 feet high. The temperature at ground 
zero was 10,000 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
24 hours, Hiroshima was turned into 
four-and-a-half miles of rubbish and 
ashes. 

As of 1976, approximately 350,000 
deaths have been attributed to that bomb 
-- those who weren't killed instantly died 
later from radiation. 

There is a paragraph in John Hersey's 
book Hiroshima that explains what one 
doctor saw when walking through what 
was left of the city. “There were about 20 
men, all in exactly the same nightmarish 
state: their faces were wholly burned, 
their eye sockets were hollow, the fluid 
from their melted eyes had run down their 
cheeks. Their mouths were mere swollen, 
pus-covered wounds which they could not 
bear to stretch enough to admit the spout 
of a teapot.” 

The survivors of Hiroshima will never 
forget that -- and neither should we. 

An important thing to remember about 
Hiroshima is that the days of 20,000 TNT 
bombs are over. A one-megaton bomb 
(one million tons of TNT) is a medium- 
size nuclear weapon today. Some 
weapons are equipped with as many as 
10 warheads each. 

Dr. Helen Caldicott, member of 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, is the 
author of a book entitled Nuclear 
Madness: What You Can Do. She explains 
that People within 50 miles of a nuclear 
blast who look in the direction of the 
explosion will be instantly blinded. 
Atmosphere shock waves will render us 
all stone deaf. Those in nuclear shelters 
within 3,000 square miles of a nuclear 
strike zone will be asphyxiated as 
hurricane-force winds deplete the oxygen 
in the atmosphere.” 

People in nuclear shelters outside the 
3,000 square mile radius will eventually 
come out to see “a ghastly horror; 
millions of rotting corpses infected with 
bacteria and viruses which will multiply in 
a radioactive environment. Because the 
defense mechanisms of the survivors will 
be depleted by radiation, there will be 


<4! 


Robert Richardson, Behavior Science 
Teacher: ‘‘No. | think the threat would come 
from somewhere other than Russia.” 


Judy Sirski, unclasstied: “Yes, six thousand 
years of human history prove that man can- 
not govern himself without monumental con- 
flict.” 


- 


i 


U.S.S.R. ever engage in nuclear war? ” and 


Selma Singer, Behavioral Science Pro- 

fessor: “If the Reagan Administration 

continues on the present course--YES.” 
Nk re Fae 


* 


Dean Savastano, Business: “Yes, | do, 
because it's two strong forces building up 
each other's defenses and soon it will 
erupt in catastrophe.” 


epidemics of plague, polio and typhoid...,” 
according to Caldicott. 


Maybe the scenes described above are 
too horrible for people to think about. But 
if we don't think about them now, and try 
to stop them from happening, we may |. 
some day find ourselves in a similar 
situations. 


On the other end of the spectrum from 
Dr. Caldicott is Thomas K. Jones, Deputy | 
Undersecretary of Defense for Research 
and Engineering (Strategic and Theater 
Nuclear Forces), who believes the U.S. 
could fully recover from an all-out nuclear 
war with the Soviet Union in two to four 
years. 


Jones also said in 1981 that a nuclear : 
war would not be as devastating as 
people think. "If there are enough shovels 
to go around, everybody's going to make 
it," he said. Somehow, he thinks that in 
the event of a nuclear war, we should all 
dig holes in the ground, get in, and cover 
the hole with a door or two, and then 
throw three feet of dirt on top of the 
doors. Supposedly this would provide 
adequate protection to the millions of 
people evacuated from major U.S. cities to 
the country. “It's the dirt that does it,” he 
said. 


Shovels didn't help the people in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, mostly because 
there wasn't enough time (even if there 
were enough shovels). They had no 
advance warning that their way of life 
would be forever changed as a result of a 
nuclear bomb. And even if the U.S. has an 
hour’s notice that a nuclear bomb is on the 
way, that’s still not enough time. Over two 
hundred million people ware not going to be 
able to find a shovel or a fallout shelter in time 
to avoid that mushroom cloud. e 


So the next time you're out enjoying the 
spring weather, watching those clouds 
roll across the sky, think of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. For as the saying goes, “Those 
who forget the past are doomed to repeat 
it.” 


by Cathy Olson 


Roseanne Kranz 


React 


Kathy Souther, Liberal Arts: “It could. | 
think we're getting too over-powerful 
with that.” wihs 


Linden Andrews, Town Management: 
“No, never! | think it'll be two nations that 
are confronted by the U.S. and Russia.” 
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Campus news 


Health Fair is Friday 


by Jayne Hollis 

The Health Fair, in conjunction with the 
week long national “Health Works ‘83,” 
will be held in the College Center Friday, 
April 29, from 11 a.m. until 7 p.m. 

The Fair offers everyone over 18 an 
opportunity to receive free: many physical 
tests (check for blood pressure, anemia, 
oral cancer, etc.), counseling, health 
education, referrals and follow-ups. 

All of the professionals are volunteer- 
ing their time and energy. 

One “fortunate” Health Fair participant 
will be videotaped as he goes through 
each station. Spots from this tape will be 
shown on local cable television at a later 
date. 

Health stations include: Health Risk 
Appraisal, where participants fill out a 
questionnaire about their medical history 
‘and present life style (smoking, over- 
eating, using seat belts, etc.). This 
information is fed into a computer and a 
prediction is made about the participant's 
health risks (potential for contracting 
illnesses) for the next 10 years. 

Did you know that you have three 
different ages? You do. Your chronologi- 
cal age (say 35), your health age (your 
bad health habits and risky lifestyle could 
add years to your age making you 45) and 
your potential age (eliminating smoking 


Natural foods and ialce bar to offer free samples at Health Fair. 


and always wearing a seat belt could take 
years off your age making you only 36). 
The National Center for Disease Control 
will match your health habits and lifestyle 
to the national norms and will tell you 
how to help yourself grow younger (in 
potential age, of course). 

Rosemary Loveday, from NECC’s Athlet- 
ic Department, will man the Biorhythms 
station, charting life cycles. Touch the 
Earth health foods will offer free samples. 
Two new Newburyport practitioners will 
demonstrate acupuncture. Mary Di- 
Giovanni, NECC Mental Health Coordi- 
nator, will conduct a survey attempting to 
determine the community's mental health 
needs and making people aware of the 
services available. 

Two of the new offerings this year are a 
movie about home birth, “Birth of a Baby,” 
and representatives from a holistic family 
practice (massage, acupuncture, psycho- 
therapy, nutrition and stress manage- 
ment). 

Health Fair ‘83 is sponsored by 
Northern Essex. Pat Kepschull, R.N., 
NECC's Health Coordinator, is coordinat- 
ing the event. Co-sponsors are Digital 
Equipment Corp., Bay State Health Care 
and Merrimack Valley Health Planning 
Council. 
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Apply for faculty scholarships 


Five Faculty Association Scholarships: 
each in the amount of $150 will be awarded at 
the end of this semester. Faculty Association 
Scholarships may be used either at Northern 
Essex in the next semester or at another de- 
gree-granting institution. 


To be eligible for a Faculty Association 
Scholarship, a student must have 
tompleted at least one semester in a 
regular degree-granting curriculum at 
NECC, have a cumulative grade average 
above 3.0, and be recommended by a 
member of the Faculty Association. 
Members of the Board of Directors are not 
eligible to make such recommendations; 
all other members of the Association may 
recommend only one student each 
semester. 

Either students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Students should 
check with faculty members for informa- 
tion. 

All eligible applications will be 
reviewed by the Board of Directors or its 
designated agent(s). Consideration will 
be given to the student's academic 
achievement, to the faculty recommenda- 


tion, and to the student's contributions to 
the College and to the community at 
large. Where applicants are deemed 
equally meritorious, preference will be 
given to students who have financial 
need, Winners will be selected by the 
Board of Directors or its agent(s). 

Notification of awards will be made 
approximately four weeks after deadline 
for submission of applications. The 
amount of the award will be forwarded to 
the institution for payment of fees, once 
the: Board of Directors of the Faculty 
Association or its agent(s) is informed 
that the student is enrolled and that 
tuition is due. 

All eligible students are hereby invited 
to apply, and each Faculty Association 
member is encouraged to select a student 
for recommendation. If you have any 
questions or need assistance, please see 
or call any Board of Director member. 

Please be sure to answer all items on 
the application forms. 

Applications must be submitted to 
Faculty Association President Jim Bradley, 
C Building, before 4 p.m., May 13. 


Alumni association scholarship announced 


The Northern Essex Community College’ 


Alumni Association is offering a $200 scho- 
larship to NECC students. Any currently en- 
rolled student, in either the Day or Con- 
tinuing Education Division, who will have 
completed at least 30 but no more than 45 
credits by the end of the Spring semester, 
and will be returning to Northern Essex in 


the Fall Pink apa to apply for the scho- 


ae 


Applicants must also have maintained a. 


3.0 average or better and must be able to 
demonstrate service to the institution 
through involvement in campus activities, 
clubs or organizations, or other. 
Interested students should request an ap- 
plication form from the Alumni Office, 
Room 206, in the Library before May 15. The 
scholarship winner will be announced at 


we oh of ce wey RE ne aN ie 
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School nurse is coordinator 


by Jayne Hoilis 

Pat Kepschull is in the middle of Sutiiag 
together the Health Fair, a huge 
undertaking which she began almost at 
the close of last year's Health Fair. This 
project, very important to her, has taken a 
lot of her time and energy. 

A graduate of Holy Cross School of 
of Nursing, South Bend, Indiana, and St. 
Anselms, Manchester, N.H., 
schull, R.N., has been Northern Essex's 
Health Coordinator for four years. Her 
duties include emergency treatments, 
C.P.R. training, drug and alcohol abuse 
intervention and T.B. testing. 

Busy? "No." She just does her work and 
takes care of her family. Pat lives in 
Georgetown with her children John-Paul, 
11, and Tony, 13, who'd probably love to 
know that she refers to them as 


Pat Kep-_ 


“wonderful little dumplings.” They don't 
take too much of her timé and energy, just 
the regular care and attention any child 
needs (times two) -rides to and from ball 
practice (baseball, basketball and 
soccer); her attendance at their ball 
games, and involvement with their 
education. 


Then*there's the “Kepschull farm” to 
manage--a rabbit, a dog, a parakeet and 
two baby ducks. Fortunately, Pat can find 
some time for herself and relax in a hot 
tub, run some, and work out on the 
Nautilis machines at the Cedardale Health 
Club. é 

Just one more item - Pat's graduating 
next month with a master's degree in 
counseling from Salem State College. 


Foundation gives $250 awards 


Four Northern Essex Community 
College Foundation scholarships of $250 
will be awarded this summer. Each award 
may be used during the fall semester. 

To be eligible, the student must have 
completed two semesters in a regular 
degree granting curriculum, have com- 
pleted at least 30 credits with a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.5 or 
above, must be a resident of Massachu- 
setts, and be recommended by a faculty 
member of Northern Essex. A supporting 
signature from another faculty member is 
also required. 

Either students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Forms are 
available at the Financial Aid Office or 


from Scholarship Chairman Prof. Donald 
Conway, Room C-228. The deadline for 
applying is June 10. Applications are 
reviewed by the Board of Directors of the 
Foundation. 

Consideration is given the student who 
has demonstrated excellence in all 
courses in any curriculum, the student's 
contribution to the college and the 
community as well as to the faculty 
recommendations. 

Notification of awards will be by 
August 31. The amount of the award will 
be forwarded to Northern Essex toward 
payment of fees once the Foundation’s 
Board of Directors is informed the student 
is enrolled full-time. 


NECC Alumni Association holds raffle 


The Northern Essex Community College 
Alumni Association is hoiding a raffle on 
campus this week. Students, faculty mem- 
bers and staff are invited to celebrate the 
approaching end of the school year by tak- 
ing a chance on winning two great prizes. 


The first prize is a weekend at the Cape at 
the fabulous Dunfey’s Resort in Hyannis, 
and the second prize is four tickets to a 
concert of one’s choice at the fe odin in 
Worcester. 

Chances are $1 and will be available from 


Alumni Association members on DCE 
Transfer Evening Monday, April 25, from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the lobby of the class- 
room building and on All College Day 
Wednesday, April 27, from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The winning tickets will be drawn in the 
LRC Conference Area at 4 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, and the lucky winners will be 
announced immediately. 

Proceeds from the drawing will benefit 
Alumni Association activities including a 
$200 scholarship being offered to NECC 
students. : 


Financial aid based on merit 


by Phyllis Pucci 

In response to a four percent decline in 
freshman enrollments in U.S. colleges and 
universities last fall, as well as the need 
to attract bright students, Smith and 
Mount Holyoke colleges recently an- 
nounced plans to award scholarships to 
students based on merit. 

The plan was disclosed at an annual 
meeting of 23 Northeast colleges and 
universities at Wellesley College. The 
meeting was held to give the schools the 
opportunity to discuss their financial aid 
policies and procedures. 

The awarding of scholarships based on 
merit rather than financial need is 
controversial because often students who 


-4 ae a | 


can financially afford school receive the 
awards in place of needy students. 
Officials at Smith and Mount Holyoke 
say the amount of the scholarships, 
$300-$400, is relatively low compared to 
tuition costs; therefore the awards are not 
really “merit” awards. However, officials 
at other schools are afraid they may have 


‘to implement their own programs to 


attract students. Those officials also 
believe that students should not be 
influenced in their choice of schools by 
financial considerations. 

A 1977 study the College Board of 
colleges and universities showed that 71 


_ percent offered merit scholarships. 
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Doris lavolo is reunited with son 


by Jean Powers 


Expectant parents Doris and Angelo 
lavolo bought a new home in Groveland 
19 years ago to accommodate their third 
child, a baby boy who never came home... 
until last February. 

When the boy, Michael, did come home, 
it was only three days after his mother 
found out he was alive. 

When Doris lavolo last saw Michael, he 
was severely handicapped by spina bifida. 
His head was swollen (hydrocephalic) 
and, at age three, he was unable to say 
more than “mama.” 

The boy, who originally was not 
expected to survive his infancy, called his 
mother close to midnight February 16, 
ending a search he conducted alone to 
find his family. 

For the first nine months of Michael's 
life, he and his parents were separated by 
glass. He had to be kept in a sterile 
environment. 

Spina bifida is a birth defect in which 
one or more of the vertebrae of the spine 
fail to close properly. In Michael's. case, 
the membranes covering this gap in the 
spine bulged out into a large sac filled 
with cerebrospinal fluid. An opening not 
covered by skin made him extremely 
vulnerable to infection. 

When Michael was nine months old, 
doctors told the lavolos that the sac was 
about to burst. If it did, Michael would die. 
If he had an operation to remove it, he 
might die anyway and there was no 


guarantee that his condition would be 
improved if he survived. Michael did 
survive, but fluid that had been directed 
to the sac went to his brain and his negd 
began to swell. 

It took the lavolos eight years to pay for 
that operation. 

As Doris recounts the story, the next 
major decision concerning Michael came 
when he was three years old. Michael was 
still living in the Walter Fernald State 
Institution where he had been transferred 
after leaving Lynn Hospital in Lynn, Mass. 
The lavolos, who had two other young 
children, were overburdened by medical 
expenses and unable to spend a lot of 
time with Michael. They were told that if 
‘Michael stayed where he was, without 
further treatment, he would become “a 
vegetable." ~ 

They were told about a young couple, a 
doctor and his wife, who could afford to 
give Michael the best possible medical 
care. Urged by social workers, priests and 
others, they decided that if they “had to 
give him up to give him a chance,” they 
would do it. They signed papers which 
made Michael a ward of the state so that 
the couple could adopt him. 

The lavolos went back to visit Michael 
but were turned away. They had not 
realized, says Doris, that they would not 
be allowed to see him or hear about him 
again. And they never did until last 
February. 

Michael had found an old laundry bag 


Office, business education 
teacher retires this year 


by Nancy Robinson 

Her career as a formal classroom educa- 
tor will soon be over. Yet, as she reaches 
the end of another chapter in her life, Arline 
Dupras, professor of Business, will begin a 
new phase, retirement. 

Dupras has been a member of the faculty 
at Northern Essex since 1971. Of her im- 
pending retirement, she says, “I’m a little 
ambivalent about leaving. | will miss the 
classroom interaction and association with 
my colleagues. | will not miss at all the inter- 
minable paperwork and the non-teaching 
requirements.” 

With a touch of good humor, she adds, 
“I’m retiring because of old age.” 

Dupras plans to continue with her con- 
sulting work, on a freelance basis, for va- 
rious publishing companies. She says this 
work entails critiquing manuscripts that are 
submitted for publication, as well as per- 
forming such tasks as editing and revising 
these manuscripts. Much of her work, 
however, centers on reviewing various tex- 
tbook materials. 

She also plans to do ‘‘a lot of grand- 
mothering” for her five grandchildren, ages 
3 through 9. 

Dupras has been teaching business for 
31 years. Previously, she has taught at Mid- 
diesex Community College and Lowell 
Commercial College. In addition, she was 
chairman for the Department of Business at 
Ayer High School. 


a 


Serene Arline wen 


Pursuing her teaching career hasn’t al- 
ways been easy for her. “When | finished 
with undergraduate school,” she says, “I 
taught for several years, until | got married. 
At that time, married women, in most cases, 
were not permitted to teach.” 

Dupras then worked in various offices, 
performing clerical work until, 15 years la- 
ter, she again became a teacher. 

She received her bachelor’s degree in 
Business at Salem State College, and 
earned both her master’s and doctorate de- 
grees at Boston University. Her doctoral 
dissertation, Typewriting Methodology, 
was completed for graduation in 1973. 

Dupras has been active in various busi- 
ness education organizations. She has 
served on the Board of Directors for the 
Massachusetts Business Educators Asso- 
ciation, a position she held for about seven 
years. She is also a member of both the 
National Business Educators Association 
and the Delta Pi Esilon, a graduate honor 
society in business education. 

In addition, Dupras has also done many 
lectures and workshops on various busi- 
ness-related topics at several New England 
colleges. 


Retirement will be a relaxing time for Dup- 


ras. She will be able to spend more time with 
her husband of 43 years, Gilbert, and de- 
vote more attention to the garden at her 
Tyngsboro home. 
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from the Fernald Institution that had the 
letters JAVOL on it. He began calling 
telephone numbers of every name in 
nearby towns and cities that began with 
those letters. He called his brother's home 
once but he had just moved. He called his 
mother's another time before that night, 
but hung up. Finally, his determination 
renewed, after seeing an episode of 
“That's Incredible” on which a family was 
reunited after many years, he made that 
late night call. 

Michael began the conversation by 
asking his mother if she'd had a baby in 
1964. After hearing the right answers to 
several questions, he told her who he 
was. Shocked and upset, she called 
Michael's brother and sister to the phone. 
It soon became clear that the voice on the 
phone really belonged to their Michael 
and the four talked all night (Angelo 
“Bob” lavolo, ae father, died six 
years ago). 

Since then, Michael has visited his. 
family at their Groveland home two 
weekends, including Easter, and they 
have learned a lot about each other. By 


the looks of pictures Doris carries, it © 


appears they enjoyed each other too, — 

Michael attends public high school. 
Doris says his marks aren't good because « 
he was in the hospital so much -- most of 
his life, in fact. Michael told her he's only 
had one year in which he did not have an 
operation. 

From the waist up, Michael appears 
normal, resembling his brother and 


Tribune Lifestyle Editor Mary Fitzgerald visits journalism class. 


father. The growth of his legs was stunted 


. by an operation which he says was to 


reserve strength for the development of 


* 


his upper body. He pushes his own ~— 
wheelchair at school and when visiting, 


but at home he spends most of his time on 
a stretcher on wheels. 
would have a lot more pain. 

The couple who adopted Michael, Doris 
reports, never knew the lavolos’ story. 


Otherwise, he ; 3 


They removed the walls in their homes to 


make the rooms accessible to Michael and : 
his stretcher and they bought a house in — 
Brookline next to his high school to make 


it more accessible. ae 


With his adoptive parents, Michael has - 
traveled to California, Florida, and the 
Grand Canyon. In some respects, Doris 


ja 


feels her handicapped son has had more 


advantages than her other children. 

Eventually, Michael plans to move to 
California where his adoptive father now 
lives and hopes to live by himself in one of 
their guest houses. 

Michael has hearing, vision arid other 
health problems and, still, his life span is 
considered limited. A lot of painful 


memories of unhappy times and difficult — 
decisions have resurfaced for the lavolos 


_ but the family is happy to have finally 


brought Michael home, wishing only that — 
his father could have seen it happen. - 


- Doris lavolo is a secretary in the 
Admissions Office at Northern Essex 


Community College. She also works 
evenings at the college as an off-set 
machine ‘operator in Repro: tance 
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Eagle Tribune editor tells 


pros and cons of journalism inn | 


by Sharon Murphy 

Mary Fitzgerald, veteran reporter and 
now Family News Editor of the Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune, recently visited the 
Journalism classes at Northern Essex to 
share expertise gained in her 23 years 
with the local paper. She joined the 
Tribune when it was located over a 
restaurant on Essex Street in Lawrence. 

Explaining that being a reporter is 
never a 9-5 job, she said you may have to 
be at the paper as early as 4 or 5 a.m. The 
format is roughed out by 8:15 and the 
issue goes to press at 10:30 a.m. 

She said deadlines must be met. “You 
have to create on command." Good 
grammar, accuracy, and careful spelling 
are vital in the profession, she stressed. 


She said you can't wear blinders; you | 


must see what is around you. Know that 
journalism isn't all glamor, not all VIP's. 
Fitzgerald said much is to be gained by 
reading the writing of other newspaper 
writers. One of her favorites was Editor 
Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution. 
She said his style taught her a great deal. 
Talking about what used to be society 


pages, Fitzgerald explained there has 


~ gone. “Lovely” was the only qu 
‘Fitzgerald had for her first ste 


Geen ta trend to move away from | 
“women's news” and to deal with serious 
issues in-depth on “lifestyle” pages. Lately 
the approach has been balanced by an 


__ effort to introduce easy-to-read stories - 
with a light, humorous touch intended to — 


help people relax. Moving from "society" 
and “lifestyle,” today's paper is more 
likely to be concerned with presenting 
“family” news. 

Describing her experiences as a rookie: 
reporter and photographer, Fitzgerald 
entertained listeners with a series of 
anecdotes including the one about the day | 
she covered the appearance of President 
Truman's daughter Margaret at the 
Lawrence Common. She told how she 
blew her first big story when, running in 
the mud to catch the president's daughter 
before she was swept away by secret 
service agents, she lost the heel to her 
shoe. Finally eyeball to eyeball with 
Truman, Fitzgerald could only think to 
ask, “What do you think of Lawrence?” 
“Lovely,” Miss Truman replied and was 
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New Burglar alarm. -Can Russo photo. 


New alarm 
system for 


computer, 
TV areas 


by Tom McKenna 

Northern Essex took steps two years 
ago to protect the College Bookstore with 
a burglar alarm system. Last year, the 
school installed another alarm system at 
the doors of the Game Room where the 
video games are located. Now a new 
system has been added in the basement 
of the Learning Resource Center where 
the computer network, television facility, 
and audio visual equipment are housed. 

Cost of the new installation was $600. 
The work was done by the Regal Alarm 
Company. Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds Ron Sevigny says the 
computers alone are valued at half a 
million dollars. 

The alarm uses a special digit code and 
sets off a sound similar to a police car 
siren. It is activated during the times the 
building is unoccupied as on Sundays and 
holidays. 

A security guard makes the check on 
the buildings regularly. The alarms have 
sounders located both inside and outside 
the buildings. 


Foucault creates 


award winning 
documentary 


by Nancy Robinson 

Alan Foucault, director of instructional 
riedia in the Audio-Visual Department at 
Northern Essex, has recently received 
national attention for his videography in a 
documentary entitled Hal Gabriel: The 
Pursuit of Excellence. 

The 30-minute documentary aired on 
Boston's Channel 2 as part of a 
pre-marathon program series on April 17. 
The film also took third place in the 
student competition of the American Film 
Institute's Eastern Division. 

The documentary featured a profile of 
marathon runner Hal Gabriel, with much 
of it filmed on the runner's 40th birthday. 
Most of the video filmed by Foucault was 
of the 10 kilometer Hal Gabriel Annual 
Birthday Run, which began at the runner's 
home in Newton. Foucault says about 
one-half of the documentary's video was 
filled by himself. 

Opening with a short monologue by 
marathon runner Bill Rodgers, the 
documentary focused on the dedication 
and high effort displayed by Gabriel in 
marathon runs. 

The film was produced by Jeff Baker as 
part of his master's thesis, earned from 
Boston University. Foucault, who received 
his master's in Broadcasting and Film from 
Boston University earlier this year, was 
asked by Baker to help produce the 
videography. ; 


Playboy's 
Loretta 


‘ talks to 


NECC 


by Nancy Alter 

The TV production class at Northern 
Essex produced a talk show, ‘Voices in 
America,” with guest Loretta Martin, future 
Playboy model. 

Produced by Dennis Lebel and directed 
by Lou Farrah, the 30-minute talk show went 
very well. 

Diane Kozubel, alias “Diane Kay,” was the 
host, discussing with Loretta the events that 
led up to the actual signing with Playboy. 

Loretta feels she was denied her First 
Amendment rights when her school, Biller- 
ica High, refused to print In the yearbook 
her desire to be a Playboy centerfold. The 
principal felt that this action would give a 
bad name to the school. 

Feeling strongly about what she believes 
in, Miss Martin voiced her opinions to the 
extent of receiving national coverage 
through the Phil Donahue show and various 
newspapers. “ 

Playboy ‘‘caught wind” of the whole thing 


Diane Kozubal interviews Loretta Martin at TV Production class show. 


and came to Billerica to take “test shots.” 
Loretta did not. plan to actually go through 
with the posing, but changed her mind last 
week when Playboy called and said they 
accepted her to pose this summer. 

Graduating in June, Loretta will take ayear 
off before entering college. 

Students who worked in the production of 
the show include: Ed Boner, Assistant 
Director; Chris Kelley, Technical Director; 
Nancy Alter and Robyn Januszewski, Audio 
Directors; Nancy Robinson and Faith Be- 


-Can Russo 

photo. 
nedetti, Visual Fonts; Maureen Mason and 
Patricia L’Italien, Creative Consultants; Mau- 
reen Mason, Timer; Sharon Perreault and 


_ Kim Themelis, Lighting; Laura Caccie, Floor 


Manager; Dave Kampouris, Assistant Floor 
Manager; Dave Andrus and Mike Bythrow, 


Set Design; Suzanne Swank, Makeup; Robert _ 


Estabrook, Costume Design; Robynne Pap- 
palardo, Dave Coppola, Ray Tremblay, Mag- 
gie Coll, Eric Yumman, Patricia L’Italien, Lori 
Ann Audet, Donna Dadducci and Scott 
Duhamel, Cameras. Te 


Career Change Workshop aims 
at choosing comfortable s 


CAREER WORKSHOP 
by Linda Gallant 

Finding a job to fit your personality can be 
difficult. The aim of the Change of Career 
Workshop on Wednesday, April 13, was to 
help people realize their potential for various 
jobs. The event conducted by M.J. Pernaa 
was the second half of a two-part workshop. 

To search for a suitable job, Pernaa 
advised the participants that each indi- 
vidual should know their likes, dislikes, 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Pernaa asked each person to begin a list 
of 50 skills he/she possesses. After a few 
minutes, she stopped the group and 
assured them that they each had 500 to 
1,000 skills. By the time the workshop was 


peat Ste. 


Alan F oucauit. 


"| had no idea my videography would 
contribute to the winning of an award," 
Foucault says. “! had a lot of creative 
input. It is satisfying to see that my work 
helped earn an award as well as create a 
marketable product.” 

Foucault says the documentary, a low 


~ budget film, was produced on equipment 


over, Pernaa hoped the lists would be com- 
pleted. ¢ 

There are three types.of skills which Per- 
naa described to those attending. Know- 
ledge/technical skills are those usually 
seen in a job ad such as typing. Personal/ 
adaptive skills are personal traits evaluated 
like punctuality and reliability. Speaking 
and writing are functions assignable to 
several jobs and they are classified as func- 
tional/transferable skills. 

“Because of modest upbringing, it is 
sometimes hard for people to tell about their 
own skills,” Pernaa commented. In the first 
session, she asked people to write about an 
accomplishment and bring it to this meeting. 
She instructed people to break into two 


pgpenerenenenes " 
i ee 
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similar to the cameras and editing 
systems available at Northern Essex. The 
documentary, filmed in 1981, has been 
sold to the public broadcasting station in 
New York City. 

“You can always find a market for what 
you're doing,” he says, adding, “It pays to 


~ do good, serious work.” 


a 
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kills 


groups and read their stories to each other. 
Attempting to add to each person’s list, 
others in the group after listening to the 
accomplishment came up with ten skills the 
person demonstrated. — es ahah eee 
_ Ahand-out labeled Career Decision Fac- 
tors was given to the group. It consisted of 
seven different questions pertaining to 
working conditions. The categories were 
skills, Interests, geography, people, en- 


- vironment, motives, goals, salary and re- 


ye 


sponsibility. ge 
After the questionnaire was filled out, peo- 


ple numbered the seven questions in priority | 
order. Then one at a time, they read in order — 


their career decisions tothe whole group. 
The people listening suggested certain jobs 
that might fit the speaker's personality. © 


All College Day 
registration plus — 
a good time 


Tomorrow, Aprii 27, is All College Day, 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Classes will be cancel- 
led. The day will include registration at the 


cafeteria, academic advising, transfer in- 


formation, movies, musical entertainment, 
and a free barbeque. ; eS 

Only currently enrolled students may reg- 
ister. For several weeks, students have 
been meeting with their advisors, and filling 
out registration forms. Those who have not 
yet met with their advisors may find the 


faculty in their offices at 9 a.m., 11 a.m. and — 


1 p.m. 

The student Is to take his registration 
form to the checkout table at the cafeteria 
where he will obtain a call number. When his 
number is called, he will be escorted to the 
Data Processing area by a Registration 
Aide. Here he will sign in for his fall courses. 

Those students who have completed the 
advising process on schedule will have pre- 
ference in course selections and time 
choices. Those who still need advising and 
fail to find faculty in offices should report to 
the cafeteria to locate advisers representing 
their academic division. 


Free lance typing _ 


Freelance typing, any ‘amount 

$1 per page, up to 10 pages. 

after 10 pages, reduced rate 
Call Sharon Rakip 

Home: 617-256-6040 

617-935-5150, ext. 266 
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Costello wins Third Essex Senate Seat 


by Jim Hegarty and John Catania 

Democratic Representative Nicholas 
Costello was victorious in his race for the 
Third Essex Senate seat, edging out Repub- 
lican Byron Matthews by 320 votes, and out- 
distancing Independent Raffi Takesian by 
8,905 votes. 

The special election was Tuesday, April 
19, when 27 percent of the 82,211 registered 
voters of the Third District went to the polls. 
Costello received 46.4 percent of the votes 
cast (10,914) while Matthews received 45 
percent (10,594). Takesian ended up with 
8.5 percent (2,009). 

~ The senator-elect said he thought it was 
the toughest race he had ever been involved 
in. 


Senate President William Bulger, — 


Methuen Representative Nicholas Bug- 
dione, and former Third District Senator 


High-tech’ women give job advice and 


by Nancy Alter 

A panel of women in the “‘high-tech’’ pro- 

fessions talked Tuesday night here at 
“Northern Essex about their jobs, and 
answered questions pertaining to their 
work experiences. 

Jeanne Union, inside salesperson at 
Compugraphic, started her career in higher 
education, recruiting students for U-Mass, 
Boston. Close contact with people in gener- 
al ted to her sales position at Compug- 
raphic. 

‘When it comes to looking for ajob, Union 
says, “look for companies that are risk tak- 
ers. They have hired a lot of ‘career chan- 
gers’.” 

Union says she now gets on-the-job- 
training selling to private industries, com- 
_ mercial printers and daily and ope news- 
papers. 

Anita Rogers, personnel manager at 


Sharon Pollard were among the more than 
300 Costello supporters gathered to cele- 
brate his victory at the Playhouse in Ames- 
bury. : 

Buglione told Costello that he looked for- 
ward to working with him in the Legislature, 
and Bulger expressed the opinion that Cos- 
tello was “really the best.” Pollard wished 
him good luck and smooth sailing. 

Byron Matthews, the Republican. candi- 
date from Newburyport, conceded around 
midnight claiming a moral victory. He said 
that people voted for the party rather than 
the man, and warned that Massachusetts 
was heading for a one-party system. He 
phoned the victor shortly before midnight 
and offered his congratulations. 

Raffi Takesian, the Independent candi- 
date, expressed disappointment at his 
third-place finish in Methuen, his home- 


Dynamics Research, deals with the hiring of 
engineers and technicians as well as em- 
ployee relations. Peopie who are under alot 
of stress come to her department for advice 
or just to talk. 

“More and more women are in the high- 
tech field,” says Ms. Rogers, and my depart- 
ment works to increase the employment of 
women.” 

In looking for any job, Rogers says to 
“find a place that feels good to you.” 

Arleen Damon, electronics technician at 
Computervision, repairs components on 
boards that run the computers and sends 
them off to be tested. At first Damon says 
she wore sweatshirts and jeans to work, but 
now she feels free to dress and act femi- 
nine. 

Damon attended Northern Essex for 32 
weeks, eight hours a day, studying electro- 
nics and other courses pertaining to her 


Mom's spring training woes 


by Robynne Pappalardo 

Spring is upon us, and with it comes the 
Little League try-outs. | don't know how 
many of you have children old enough to 
play ball, but those of you that do can 
appreciate my apprehension when my 
husband and son came home from 
try-outs with the “happy news" that our 
only son had been drafted into Triple A 
ball, and that the over-grown child | 
married was an assistant coach. Oh joy. 

Far be it for me to hold my nine year old 
back from what everyone has determined 


to be a promising career in baseball. The | 


truth of the matter is that my little boy is 
nine, not eleven or twelve like the rest of 
the kids on his team, but nine. 

- 1 consoled myself with the thought that 
at least it wasn't football he was playing 
and | managed to get through the first 
weeks of bumps, cuts, and bruises. After 
all, every child picks them up along the 
way. 

Last Saturday things were going too 
well. Then the phone rang. It was my 
husband. He was calling from the hospital 
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Serving Southern New 
Hampshire & Greater 
Merrimack Valley in 

HEALTH AND DIET FOODS 
Natural Vitamins By 
Thompson - Schiff - plus 
Barth & Many Others 

Cereal & Cosmetics - Herb Tea 
Honey & Raw Sugar 
_Unsulphured Dried Fruits 
Organic Meats From Shila 


Farms 
122 Cedar St., Haverhill 
372-0211 
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where he had taken our son. It seems a 
ball was thrown while our big tough nine 
year old wasn't looking; it hit him right in 
the face. Well, if this is what's meant by 
“keep your eye on the ball,” and "stay in 
front of it," | want no part of it. 

So far this spring baseball has cost us 
almost $350 and opening day is still two 
weeks away. 

As | was hanging in there and being 
brave, the last thing in the world | needed 
to hear was my son telling me, “Ma, don't 
be such a wimp.” When | asked him the 
meaning of the word wimp, he replied, 
“It's someone who gives his kid a hard 
time about baseball.” Then he went on to 
ask me to sign his permission slip for 
football, Practice begins in August ... ! 
wonder how many years | could get for 
child abuse. 


TYPING 


Term Papers 


Resumes 


$2.00 per 
typed page 


can be picked 
up and delivered 
at the college 


388-9307 
465-2523 


town where he serves as a fifth-term coun- 
cilor, and said that only time will tell 
whether or not Costello will make a good 
Senator. 


Costello carried Methuen, Groveland, 


Merrimac, North Andover and Amesbury, 
his hometown. Matthews carried Haverhill, 
West Newbury, Salisbury and his home- 


town, Newburyport. Takesian did not carry 


any community but placed second in his 
hometown, Methuen. 

Final confirmation of Costello will have to 

come from the Secretary of State’s office. 
Louise Maloof, Executive Secretary of the 
Governor’s Council, thought. Costello could 
be sworn in by April 27. 
_ A special election to fill the representa- 
‘tive’s post he will be vacating will be held in 
\three or four months, according to election 
officials. 


intended field. Computervision is now 
paying Arleen to further her education at 
NECC. 

Finding her job very exciting, Arleen en- 
courages women to get into the “hardware” 
side of high-tech. 

Elaine Palmer, a trainer at Wang Labor- 
atories, conducts programs on secretarial 
skills, grammar, communications, and tele- 
phone techniques. 

Ms. Palmer has been at Wang for seven 
years and has séen the Tewksbury plant 
grow to four thousand employees. 

Palmer enjoys working with a lot of peo- 
ple and feels that this quality is a necessity 
for her job. 

All four women, when asked to comment 
on the qualities that are needed for their 


Senator-elect Nicholas Cos ello. 
Lyons photo. 


assurance 


jobs, stated the necessity of communica- 
tion skills, listening skills, the ability to 
learn, a good sense of humor, and confi- 
dence. 

Today, many women cringe at the words 
“high-tech.” They think of brainy, very sci- 
entific people, but any woman can enter this 
field if she wants to. Many companies give 
on-the-job training to people who are will- 
ing to start on entry-level jobs. 

Additional information pertaining to 
these professions or any other professions 
may be obtained by calling Carol Ann Dalto 
or Diane Gaudet in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Services 
at Northern Essex, tel. 374-0721, extension 
245. 


EDEN TS TES 
COEFABORAnIVIE 


in the 


Methuen Mall 


WHATIS THE DER 


COLLABORATI) 


The dental 


care facility of 


the future. 


The 


Dentists Collaborative is a select group of general 
dentists, specialists, dental hygienists, and the finest 
dental auxiliary staff, all practicing in the same 
facility, although you may choose your own personal 
dentist, he or she may consult with other dental 
professionals to determine the most reasonable 
appropriate treatment. The Dentist Collaborative is 
convenient, affordable, comfortable and educational. 


e CONVENIENT HOURS: 


OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 7 AM to 9:30 PM 
SAT. 9 to 5:30 PM 


¢ QUALITY DENTAL CARE 
¢ PROFESSIONAL STAFF cenarspecacinies 
° COMPETITIVE FEES 


-¢24 HOUR 


EMERGENCY SERVICE CALL: 


FOR APPOINTMENT 


x, 683-2049 


DENTISMSICOEFABORATIVE 


HALEM AND SCHRADER, P.C. 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE METHUEN MALL 
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Campus news 


Informal rap sessions 
offered for veterans 


by Jim Costa 

Peter Flynn of the Behavioral Science 
Department and June Bosworth, veteran 
intern counselor, are holding rap sessions 
and counseling sessions for veterans. 
“We're here to help,” says Flynn. 

Flynn conducts rap_ sessions on 
Tuesdays from 12 noon to 1 p.m. in the 
Veteran's Union Lounge, Room 125 in the 

» College Center. This group is co-sponsor- 
ed by the Counseling Department and the 
Veteran's Union. It is an informal meeting 
where the vets can get together: with 
Flynn and other vets to discuss problems 
and issues concerning them. 

June Bosworth leads counseling ses- 
sions on Mondays from 3 to 4 p.m. in the 
Counseling Center, Room 118 of the 
College Center. These meetings are 


similar to the rap sessions, and Vets can 
get together for discussions. 

Another issue concerning Vets is 
getting a job. Counselors will help under- 
employed or unemployed vets by offering 
advice about job training and providing 


Officers. of Arsaricah er Language Club: Linda Comeau: vice-president; K-Lee 


references for job placement information 
as well as give career guidance. 

Vet centers are also helpful. These are 
placed where help is available with a 
minimum of red tape. Help is readily 
available at the centers for Vietnam Vets. 
The only requirement is that one must 
have served on active duty between 
August 4, 1964 and May 7, 1975, and 
have requested help by October 1, 1981, 
or within two years of discharge. Families 
of eligible Veterans may also take 
advantage of services offered. 

Many resources are available for Vets 
A number of federal, state, city and 
community-based organizations can help 
Vets with discharge review, benefits, drug 
and alcohol treatment, medical care, legal 
aid, and emergency services. 

Questions regarding benefits or other 
issues may be answered at the rap 
session or the counseling sessions. 


Shaw, secretary; Sue Aughtigan, president. Not pictured is Brenda Murphy, 


freasurer. 


Sign language 
club open 
to all 


by Tom McKenna 

The American Sign Language Club 
meets Wednesdays in C-303. The club is 
for all students who wish to learn more 
about communicating with the deaf 
community. 

Not affiliated with the Office for 
Students with Disabilities, the club is 
sflonsored by students in the college's 
Interpreter Training Program. 

At club meetings, members hear 
lectures, learn more about finger spelling, 
and linguistics. 


-Cathy Olson photo. 


The club's advisor is Bill Huston, 
Coordinator of the Interpreter Training 
Program. 


The schedule below shows the agenda 
for the remaining activities of the group 
this spring. 


American Sign Language Club Events 

for rest of spring semester 

Monday, May 2, 10 a.m.-12 noon, Room 
C-303. Lecture: Boston Guild for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Wednesday, May 4, noon, Room C-303. 
Lecture: Bob Hoffmiester speaks on Early 
Language Development. 

Wednesday, May 11, 12:15 p.m., Room 
C-303. Club farewell. 

Friday, May 13, noon, Room C-303. 
Lecture: Dr. Mike Harvey speaks on Using 
an Interpreter for Family Therapy. 


Steve Kukene and Susan Sirois who recently resigned office at WRAZ. 
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Parnassus stat? edits stories tor literary magazine soon to be publis ed. %, 
-Carl Russo Babe 


Parnass US: 


To be published soeee? 


by Roseanne Kranz 

“Oh, this is wicked good - it's going in... 
Brilliant ... Here you go -- have a look at 
those... | read this before -- t liked it ... 
Oh, | love this one -- it's awesome ... We're 
getting a lot accomplished -- Holy Cow ... 
Don't sit on those... | don't know what this 
is -- where's the beginning? ... This is one 
of my favorites ... We're really zooming 
along here ... Wanna gimme some of 


those? ... Did you like this one? 
Another Parnassus meeting is in 
progress. 


Parnassus, mountainous home of the 
Muses, nine supernatural creatures who 
inspired creativity in ancient times, is the 
name of the magazine that is nearing 
publication for this semester. It is a 
showcase of the students’ imaginations, 
offering a chance at publication of poetry, 


essays, short stories and artwork. Any | 


student may submit his/her work for 
review by the staff, once each semester. 
This semester's deadline was April 18 


‘Bestcruise’ outings 


and .now the students who make up the 


staff are diligently at work trying to 
organize the current submissions into an 
appealing and mind-expanding issue. 

Interest seems to have increased this 
year. Last spring's edition of Parnassus 
had 32 pages and cost approximately 
$600, according to Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, who is staff advisor along with 
Bernard Horn. This year, the larger 
magazine will cost close to the $1000 
allotted in order to publish all the works 
that were accepted. 

The format will be slightly different this 
year. The pages will be larger and there 


will be more than one poem on eack AS 


number of short stories will be included. 
There has been, to date, a lack of artwork 
and photography. The staff hopes to see 
more input in this area next year, with the 
cooperation of the Art Department. 

Publication of Parnassus is expected 
shortly -- the date will be posted. 


slated for May 6 


by Jim Costa 


The Bestcruise of Boston Harbor, an 
outing sponsored by the Northern Essex 
Veterans Club, is slated for Friday, May 6. 
The cruise leaves Commonwealth Pier at 
8 p.m., returning at 11 p.m. There will be 
a cash bar and other refreshments 
available. Tickets are $9 and can be 
purchased at the Veterans Union Lounge, 
Room 125, College Center. The extension 
is 283. Co-chairmen of the Cruise 


Manager wanted: 


‘Kukene quits WRAZ 


by Nancy Shack and Mike Taglianetti 

At last week's Radio Club meeting, 
business was kept to.a minimum and 
consisted only of allocation of $150 for 
the purchase of the new Top 40 albums. 

In more important matters, the General 
Manoger, Steve Kukene, submitted his 
resignation from the Club, citing that he 
was no longer a student at the school, and 
consequently can no longer hold an office. 
Sue Sirois, the assistant General 
Manager, also resigned. 

In a telephone interview Kukene said, “‘I 
have decided to attend Northeast Broad- 
cast School. I’ve been here a long time and | 
want to get on with my life.” 

Kukene served three consecutive terms, 
more than any other general manager in the 
seven-year history of the station. 


Presently, Peter Rockett, ex-Program 


Director, is acting General Manager, 
while new officers are being nominated 
and elected. 


Committee are Jim Martin and John Roth. 
The Veterans are donating $50 to. 


Timberlane High School for its: Apple — 


Blossom Festival in Virginia as well as 
money to the Northern Essex Music Club 
for an instrument, 

The group is also sponsoring the Gdule 
“Patton” to be shown during College 


Week. The film will be shown twice and 


will.also be available to clubs and other 
groups for private showings. 

The Veterans are considering a trip to 
the University of Massachusetts to find 
out how the Veterans Club there 
functions. They are also considering a 
Veterans seminar as well as sponsoring a 
scholarship for a Veteran student. 

At their meeting April 13, the Club 
talked of the possibility of adding a course 
in military history to the college 
curriculum. 

Another activity being considered is an 
overnight fishing trip to the Georges 
Bank. 


The Veterans Union meets every 


Wednesday at noon in Room 125, College 
All Veterans are welcome to 


Center, 
attend. 
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‘More movies 


Little time capsules from out of our 


cat, * student dance feacher Diane Clarke. 


Karen Velasco teaches fifth grade at South Elementary School, Andover. 
-Carl Russo photo. 
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Robin McGinnis eather dance step to students at North Salem ee andt ‘School. 


School, Haverhill. 


Janice Bly, dance student at NECC, works with children at Cogswell Elementary 


-Carl Russo photo. 
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Northern Essex dance students pass on talent 


By Nancy J. Shack 

As part of the curriculum for dance class, 
four of Elaine Mawhinney-Webb’s students 
have volunteered their time to teach 
elementary and high school aged students 
their talents of dance, jazz, ballet, creative 
dance, and tribal movements. The four- 
week requirement has sent four of Northern 
Essex’s best and most creative dancers to 
some area schools to give these students 
the much-needed exposure to the arts. 
Each week has been carefully planned out 


by David Andrus 
The Humanities Division will be showing 
four more films before the end of the semes- 


ter in Room E-153. 
“Klute” (1971), stars Jane Fonda and 


- Donald Sutherland. It is a fine combina- 


tion detective-thriller/character study, 
with Sutherland as a _ private eye 
searching for a lost suburban husband last 


seen in New York City. Fonda is a call girl © 


who last saw the man in question. Her 
performance won Best Actress Oscar. 
“Klute” will be shown April 29 at 11 a.m. 

“My Brilliant Career” (1979), directed 


NECCO Wafers: 


by John Spurk 


WAFER 8: “Chadwick” Revisited -- The 
school pictured is now once again the 
Greenleaf School on Chadwick Street in 
Bradford. But for ten years (1961-1971), it 
was the main facility and headquarters of 
NECC. Our present campus was just a roll 
of blueprints and an architect's drawing 
on a wall in the office of President Harold 
Bentley, something to plan, dream about 
and wait for. 


While we waited, we transformed 


“Chadwick” into a homey and over- 


i 


crowded college. Yes, you'd better 
believe there were parking problems! 
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by their teacher, Elaine Mawhinney-Webb. 
The rookie teachers have found they often 
needed to improvise. 

Robin McGinnis, one of the students who 
participated, traveled to North Salem 
Elementary School in North Salem, New 
Hampshire. Each Friday, for four weeks, 
Robin drove to the class of second graders 


awaiting her arrival. The first week, African 


dance and creative dancing were taught. 
Reflecting back on that experience, Robin 


College Center 


by Gillian Armstrong, stars Judy Davis. It 
is an excellent portrait of a headstrong 
young woman determined to live a life of 
independent and intelligent pursuits in 
turn-of-the-century Australia. Armstrong's 
eye for detail and Davis's performance 
dominate this fine import. It will be shown 
May 9 and 10 at 8 a.m., May 12 at 9 a.m., 
and May 13 at 11 a.m. 

Other films include: 

“Mitsuye and Nellie,” May 2, at 8 and 9 
a.m., and May 6 at 11 a.m. 

“Union Maids,” shown May 6 at 11.a.m 


One afternoon a few weeks ago, four 
of us went back to revisit Chadwick. Norm 
Landry, John Finneran, Bob Paul and | 
poked around the building, looking for 
traces of its days as NECC. We didn't find 
much, No graffiti, no carvings in the 
woodwork, 

Down in the basement -- where old jail 
cells had become a throbbing, arrestingly 
muraled student lounge -- was our original 
bookstore. And there, still on the glass near 
its door, were several familiar biue and gold 
decals proclaiming ‘“‘NECC.” 

Otherwise, except for a large flu vent 
on a the bose of the building, whieh had 
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says the children didn’t iy like the Afri- 
can Dance, ‘‘so we switched to a number 
we’re doing in the Stillpoint Performance. It 
was a song by the Go-Go's. The kids liked 
that and were very responsive to learning 
it.” Robin is fairly new to the world of danc- 
ing. Last year, while passing by the studio, 
she peeked in and consequently joined. The 
rest is history, and soon after she switched 
her major from nursing to dance, she just 
can’t stop. ~ 

Karen Velasco, who’s been dancing 
almost all of her life, taught at three schools 
in Andover. Karen taught at West 
Elementary and South Elementary schools. 
She also taught at Andover High School. In 
the elementary schools Karen taught kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade, but, she 
says, the fourth graders ‘‘were the best of 
all. They were very anxious to learn the 
dances.” This class of fourth graders was 
so responsive to Karen that they asked her 
back again to help them with the production 
of a play they are putting on later in the year. 

Diane Clark is still in the midst of her 
teaching at the Lahey School in Lawrence. 
Diane really likes the work and the children, 
because they like to participate. “When | 
come each week, the kids and even the 


been installed in 1961 so we could have a 


chemistry lab, one would never know that 
“Chadwick” was once Northern Essex. 

Going back there gave the four of us 
some wonderful memories of the people 
and happenings of the first ten years. And 
it proved again that human memory is the 
best memorial of all! 


Wafer 9: Knights, not Pawns — Back in 
the early sixties, Jack Aronson was the 
faculty advisor to one of the very earliest 
student activities, the Chess Club. (Chess 
was considered educational, while card- 
playing was discouraged.) The Northern 
Essex group went down to Beverly to 


teachers are happy to see me.’ Diane has 
been carrying quite a load, though. With the 
past few weeks’ rehearsals for the Stillpoint 
Performances she has had to postpone 
teaching for awhile. Diane will return soon 
to her Friday afternoons of teaching the first 
through fifth graders. 

Janice Bly taught the first through fourth 
graders at two separate schools, one of 
which was her alma mater, the Wood 
School, in Bradford. She also taught at 
Cogswell School, and at John Greenleaf 
Whittier School. At the Whittier School, 
Janice had the opportunity to teach the sev- 
erely disabled children, the ones with spe- 
cial needs. She was said to have found it a 
really rewarding experience. Some of the 
children who were said never to have any 
motivation somehow found it, and they all 
participated and had a great time. Janice, a 
dancer since she was about 10 years old, 
would also like to teach dance as a profes- 
sion. She is already teaching dance at a 
local dance studio where she takes lessons 
and practices. 

Elaine Mawhinney-Webb is proud of her 
class of teachers who will receive three cre- 
dits for this course called Pedagogy for 
Dance. 


show a group from a new place called 
North Shore Community College how to 
get organized (and how to play chess, too, 
of course). 

After that visit, the Chess Club became 
known as the “Knights,” the name later 
adopted and made famous by our basket- 
ball, golf, track, baseball, and other sport 
teams. Seems like everyone at NECC 
aspires to valor and chivalry! (More about 
this later.) 

Any NECCO Wafers in your pocket or 
purse? How about sharing? Just send or 


call them to John Spurk, Law Library, Ext. 
256. 
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Peace Committee stirs awareness 


There is a wealth of information available on nuclear weapons 
and the nuclear arms race. Many books and articles have been 
written dealing with these issues. A growing number of organiza- 
tions and groups exist for the purpose of educating people about 
nuclear issues. The NECC Peace Committee is one such group. 

The Peace Committee. is sponsoring Nuclear Awareness Week, 
beginning April 27, to provide students, faculty and staff with the 
unique opportunity to learn more about nuclear arms. Take 


advantage of this by participating in the week-long schedule of 


events being offered. 

We must learn as much as we can about nuclear war in order to 
make educated decisions in this nuclear age. The films, books, 
lectures and workshops presented during Nuclear Awareness 
Week will help us make those decisions. 

We should take the time to read one of the books that will be on 


B. C or E...what's 


An article in Berkshire Community College's student newspaper, 


The Falcon, explaining the historical background of the names of. 


the buildings at that school, has prompted us to consider the names 
of our buildings at Northern Essex Community College. 

Berkshire Community College has a Susan B. Anthony College 
Center, a Hawthorne Hall (named after Nathaniel Hawthorne), and 
a Melville Hall (named after Herman Melville), all in 
commemoration of famous people who lived and worked in the 
Berkshires. 

What do we have at Northern Essex? Why, we have B Building, C 
Building, E Building...and so on. 

_ Just who are these people, this Mr. B and Ms. E, and what 
contributions to society have they made? As you've probably 
guessed, they do not exist, and never did. They're just labels, 
attached for purposes of identification, like price tags on the paint 
cans at Zayre's, or like the doors to our buildings, conveniently 
color-coded by some architect who thought we might otherwise get 


lost. 


C Building is catchy, and perhaps a convenient abbreviation for 


Society grows a wooden leg 


by John J. Catania 

There is an old Yankee story about a 
pig with a wooden leg. According to the 
writer, he had no accident. The farmer 
who owned him cut his leg off and 
substituted one made of wood. 

“He's just too valuable to eat all at 

once,” the farmer is reported to have said. 

The story is probably not true, but the 
philosophy certainly is. Every day we take 
something too valuable to consume all at 
once and destroy it bit by bit. Our lives. 

As if the natural process of growing old 
is not sufficient, or the involuntary 
illnesses and diseases we contract do not 
destroy us fast enough, we contribute in 
many ways to hasten destruction, and like 
the farmer who enjoys his pork meals as 
he destroys the animal, we, too, under the 
guise of enjoyment destroy ourselves. 

Picture a pig with a wooden leg and if it 
seems horrible and tragic, compare it with 
a person who has a hole in his throat 
because cancer caused by cigarettes 
resulted in the remoyal of his voice box. 
Compare it to a person unable to function 
because alcohol is so much a part of his 
daily life that he no longer has a future. 
Compare it to be a person who is so 


’ dependent on drugs that Sg else is 
important. 

It becomes a scene of an entire 
population fitted with wooden legs. 

In addition to what we do to ourselves, 
we must add what we do to others. We 
maim them with automobiles. We shoot 
them with guns. We destroy their minds 
with stress. We take away their dignity. 
We steal their possessions. All is 
calculated to enhance our own lives. 

But in the process, we eat away at 
ourselves until we become far worse off 
than they are. 

Finally, when the farmer reaches the 
main body of the animal, he ceases to 
exist. So it is with us all. We reach the 
final chapter, a shell of what we started 
out as, with nothing but memories of how. 
we used up each piece of our youth and 
health. Some are sweet memories; some 
are bitter. But they are just memories. 

We may get satisfaction from our 
successes or frustration from our failures, 
but we can have no more of either. 

What's the answer?? Should the farmer 
have had his pig all at once? No, indeed ... 
Anything so valuable should be consumed 
bit by bit... 


Tips for exam time 


by Nancy J. Shack 

When preparing for exams in the next 
few weeks, remember that there are 
some things you should avoid. This list 
could make exam time easier and more 
successful, 

Physical exercise is important to keep 
both body and mind fully alert. Do not put 
off any regular exercise routine during 
exams. 

Take 10 minutes or half-hour breaks to 
cut the monotony (or confusion) of it all, It 


will help you clear your mind and help 
your performance. 

Be wise in the use of caffeine. It can 
keep you awake, yes. But, if you are 
sensitive to it, be careful. Drink half a cup, 
and wait until you feel the stimulus. Then 
do your work. 

Drugs are the least helpful in preparing 
for exams. They usually help students 
flunk instead. Be cautious about using 
stimulants. 

Good luck!! 


” 


display in the Learning Resource Center. 
See the films being shown all week; they deal with the dangers 
of nuclear weapons and the devastation of nuclear war. 


Take part in the lectures and workshops planned. You will learn 
how to deal with your feelings about nuclear war, and you will gain 


a better understanding of the advantages and disadvantages of the ~ 


nuclear freeze proposal now being debated in Congress. 


Finally, attend the evening of dance, drama, poetry and song. 
While learning about this important issue that affects us all, you can 
be entertained. 


Northern Essex is a place of higher learning, and along with 
learning Math, English and Computers, what better way to ensure a 
long, successful life than learning how to prevent a nuclear war, 
courtesy of the Peace Committee. 


in a name? 


“classrooms,” but it is definitely lacking in sentimentality. “B 
Building’ and "E Building’ are perhaps representative of “business” 
and “engineering” respectively, areas to which these buildings are 
somewhat connected, but they just don’t stack up against 


Hawthorne Hall or the Koussevitzky Arts Center (another of © 


Berkshire's creatively-named structures). “a i 

Imagine what visitors to NECC must think as they swim through - 
this cold bowl of brick and concrete alphabet soup! 

We are a leader in so many ways that it is a shame not to have 
names for our buildings that reflect upon the history of our school 
(brief as that may be) and upon the Merrimack Valley's rich 
heritage, both industrial (textiles, shoes) and cultural. 

We realize that we have been selected as the worst place in 
America in which to live. Why not show a little Yankee humor and 4 
christen a new Rand-McNally College Center? 

The school’s silver anniversary approaches, and we think it wallid 
be fitting to honor our past before plunging ahead, with names on 
our buildings and a heritage of our own. Northern Essex Community 
College has maintained its empty anny long enough. 
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Commentary 


by John J. Catania 

The election of Harold Washington as 
Mayor of Chicago shows what can happen 
when the vote "comes out." The man was 
supposed to have no chance. 

Strike one: He is black. 

Strike two: He, allegedly, is a tax 
dodger. 

Strike three: He was not backed by the 
machine or the big money interests. 

But, like the humble bee, who is totally 


Ignorant of the principles of aerodynamics 


which prove that It cannot fly but flies any- 
way, Washington flew -- right into the 
Mayor’s chair. 

There was no magic involved; just hard 
work ahd determination. His people 
believed in him, and worked to convince 
others to believe in him. They worked to 
get the vote out on election day and the 
result became history. 

In our democratic society, with its 
freedom of choice and the power of the 
vote, there is almost nothing that a 
determined group with a righteous issue 
and the capacity for hard work cannot 
accomplish. 

In California, such a group was 
responsible for Proposition 13, a law 
which limited property taxes to one 
percent of market value, and resulted in 
the lowest real estate taxes in the state's 
history. Although the “experts” warned of 
how illogical such a move would be, and 
warned of a fiscal disaster that would be 
sure to follow the enactment of the law, 


Letter to the editor 


IRS regulations unfair 


1 am very concerned about the new IRS 
rules for tip reporting. | work part-time as 
a waitress, and as a “tipped employee,” | 
must work extra-hard for my money. | do 
not earn a healthy wage; in fact, | only 
earn $2 an hour. In essence, | depend 
entirely on the tips 1 make for my major 
income. 

According to Federal laws, | must, each 
week, calculate eight percent of the sales 
I make, and pay a tax on that, as well as 
tax paid from my payciieck. It does me no 
good to try and not report, because my 


employer will report it for me if | neglect 


to. 

In addition, if the IRS finds that any 
employee is not reporting enough in tips, 
she runs the risk of an audit on her tax 
returns. Many times, when just one 
employee is audited, the IRS opens up an 


the establishment. 

Having no other outlet, | must appeal to 
you, the consumer. As a consumer, and a 
student, you are well aware that on many 
occasions you have not left your waitress 


‘NECC needs more 
handicapped programs 


by Thomas McKenna 
“We have a long road ahead of us here at 
Northern Essex. Much work has already been 


done to make this campus accessible to the 


handicapped, but more is needed. 


lam concerned that many people in wheel- 
chairs, on crutches or students using leg 
braces are not able to get around as well as 


__ they could. These students have nothing to 


gripfor balance when moving down the halls. 
A railing would ‘solve this problem and 
would benefit the blind person as well. The 


‘railing should extend the length of the bulld- 


ings on both sides of the corridors and each 


_door number should be posted in braille. (I 
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Political watch 
Washington's victory 


sign of changing tide 


the vote, nonetheless, “came out" and 
Proposition 13 became a reality. 
In| Massachusetts, another group, 


horrified by the carnage on the highways 
caused by drunken drivers, decided to 
make a new law which provided for 
mandatory jail sentences, in the hope that 
people would be deterred from driving a 


- motor vehicle when they had been 


drinking. The “experts” predicted that the 


. new law would not improve things. They 
warned that police departments and 


judges would not cooperate in the full 
spirit of the new law. They said it was not 
constitutional. But the new law is on the 
books, anyway. 

Harold Washington's election opens the 
flood gates to a new system of politics in 
the United States. The super effort by his 
people brought out 87 percent of the 
registered voters of Chicago and proved, 
beyond any doubt, that the American 
voter can run the country if he chooses to 
do so. It gave the political machine a 
setback from which it may never recover. 

The change reaches into our nation's 
capital and into the White House itself. It 
gives a message to the 1984 presidential 
aspirants that the grass roots movement 
has started. 

President Reagan moy be the last of his 
breed to mount the steps of American 
leadership. The country is turning to the 
“Tip” O'Neils, the Claude Peppers, and the 
Harold Washingtons. 


or waiter a sufficient tip for good service. 
Sometimes, a small tip is deserved, | 


agree. But | know that ! work quite hard | 


for my tips, and | sometimes don't even 
receive 10 percent! Now, Uncle Sam 
wants me to pay him back eight percent? 

In addition, legislators have already 
proposed.to eliminate tip credit altogeth- 
er! This would do away with tipping 
entirely, and would not entitle me to any 
profit. 

- What is Uncle Sam trying to do??? 

This new legislation doesn't only affect 
waitresses and waiters, but all tipped: 
employees. That includes bartenders, taxi 
drivers, busboys, doormen and valets. 

It upsets your employers, too, because 
it means more work for them, and it 
means placing them between you and 
your taxes. 

The effects of this bill make it hard for a 
service person like myself to enjoy taking 
home that hard-earned pay with a smile 
and even working for it. 


Signed, 
Nancy J. Shack 


of my English class.) 

And sports. NECC has no sports programs 
for the disabled. We need to make the gym a 
place for all students, not just some. It is 
possible for students such as myself to play 
beep football, baseball and to run track. | took 
weight lifting here on my own and ran track 
and wrestled in high school. Deaf persons 
can fully participate in sports as long as 
someone signs for them and speaks to their 
instructor. Our interpreter training students 
would probably be willing to help. A blind 
person can run by following a rope strung 
around the track. These are just a few exam- 
ae ola ripen hater eae 
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Name changes lost in confusion 


by John J. Catania 

The Committee to Change Building 
Identification (COCBI), met in the guest 
parking lot during the last rainstorm. It 


was the only place the NECC administra- © 


tion would make available to it. 
Theophilus Noidall, the chairperson, 
rapped his gavel on the pavement to call 


_this first meeting to order. The gavel 


broke on the first stroke, but Noidall 
grabbed the broken pieces and continued 
to pound until the members quieted 
down. 

_ “We are here,” he intoned, “to study 
the idea that the buildings on the 
Northern Essex campus, which are now 
identified by letters, should be identified 
by some other means. 

George Aerbagg shot his hand into the 
Gir. 

“What's the matter with letters? he 
asked. “If you know the alphabet you can 
get around easy.” 

“That's the problem,” said Noidall, 
“First year students are having trouble 
getting around.” 

Aerbagg shook his head as though in 
agreement. 

“Maybe we should change to numbers,” 
he volunteered. 


“Oh no," returned Noidall, “Then 
second year students would have 
trouble.” 


Ellen Primp peeked out from under her 
umbrella. 

“| think we should name them after 
flowers," she said. “We could call the 
classroom building, Daffodils, and the 
library, Mums.” 

Hew about wand, the gym, Pansies,” 


by Judy Sirski 

James Thurber said writers of humor- 
ous pieces running from 1000 to 2000 
words are not necessarily happy of heart 
and carefree as legend would have it. 


Thurber describes’ this obscure cross 
section of the population as “leading an 
existence of jumpiness and apprehen- 
sion.” 

| wanted to argue with him and had, in 
fact, drafted a four and a half page letter 


before remembering the man is dead. - 


Anyway, | didn't have a stamp. 

You see, | am worried. Now that Ben 
finally fixed the lamp over my typewriter, 
| write fairly light pieces of non-literary 
lunacy. The length of some of these 
approaches 1000 words. Does this mean | 
am becoming jumpy? Am | apprehensive? 

Perhaps. |! stayed awake last night 
pondering the perils of eating pickles. 
This restlessness was prompted by a 
recent informal study conducted at local 
lunch counters. The survey could have 
been a formal one, but Ben would not 
wear a tuxedo to Friendly’'s. 

After many hours. of compiling and 
interpreting data, as well as pausing now 
and then for cookies and milk, one fact hit 
me in the probability curve like a punch 
from Sugar Ray. People who order 
sandwiches do not eat the pickles served 
on the side. 

Possibly people do not prefer pickles. 
Non-pickle eating sandwich eaters were 
observed in every downtown restaurant. 
In fact, 88.7 percent of the folks who 
order tuna salad on toasted rye never 
even poke their pickle with a fork. The 
other 22.3 percent simply shove the pickle 
to one corner of the dish or if they are shy, 
hide it under french fries so the waitress 
won't notice. 

Yes, | realize that adds up to 111 
percent. This phantom group will eat the 
pickle in the mistaken notion it is a sweet 
pickle, not a cucumber sliced dill, and will 


immediately regret having done so, This 


they're bleeding.” 


Clambake _ chronicles 


; Pickle writers 
‘lead jumpy lives 


snorted Aerbagg, showing his dislike for 
the flower idea. 

Noidall banged the gavel pieces to get 
attention. 

“We can’t do that, Miss Primp. Our 
graduates might become known as Wall- 
flowers.” 

Charlie Cumlaitly, who until now had 
kept quiet, spoke up. "Yeah, we don't 
want anything so sissified,” he said. “The 
Administration Building should be The 
Hall of Justice, and the gym, Muscle- 
haven." 

Then Cindy Titegenes spoke up. “I don't 
agree with that. Men always think 
"Macho." Buildings should be identified by 
what happens in them. The library should 
be called Knowledge, and the gym should 
be Game Hall.” 

“| buy that idea," said Lovie Peebrane, 
the last member to be heard from. "But 
let's use names more to the point. The 
classroom building should be The Zoo and 
the Administration Building shouldbe The 
Pits.” 

Cumlaitly jumped right in. "Yes," he 
said, “and the library could be The 
Rendezvous and the gym The Hang-out.” 

“Order, order,” shouted Noidall, as he 
banged the pieces of gavel on the pave- 
ment. “Oh damn, I scraped my knuckles and 


The meeting was adjourned so that 
Noidall could get a band-aid for his 
knuckles. No date was set for the next 
meeting. 

Meanwhile, buildings will continue to 
be’ identified by letters -- first year 
students notwithstanding.... 


11 percent snuck in there while | was 
drinking a White Russian before lunch. 

Above all else, there is an insight to be 
gained here. In our everyone is equal--this 
is a democracy--who are we kidding 
society, we are glutted with status 
symbols. Folks pay highly inflated 
domestic dollars to flaunt highly inflated 
foreign names on their designer original 
custom label jeans, tennis rackets and 
T-shirts. This filters into other aspects of 
our lives, including the much ignored 
pickle. 

At fast food places, the pickle is either 
optional or is forced on you as part of the 
sandwich. Lunch counters will toss a few 
pickle slices on the plate as an 
afterthought so the sandwich won't look 
so small and lonely there. Better dining 
places serve pickle spears, not slices, and 
the classier ones stick cellophane frilled 
toothpicks in them. 

Yet, the ultra high hat--raise your 
pinkie as you sip your tea places not only 
kill the pickle with a frilly toothpick, they 
prepare a ceremonial burial for the thing 
and lay it out in state on a bed of lettuce 
with a tomato slice tombstone, 

All this, and no one knows why people do 
not eat these pickles. Every day, thousands 
of pickles are wasted and not one mother in 
America says, ‘‘Johnny, you eat that pickle. 
There are starving children in India.”’ Pickle 
after pickle is left by the wayside, a mute 
monument to life in America. Or maybe it is 
simply a phenomenon noticed only by 
psychologists and writers of light pieces 
running from 1000 to 2000 words. 

Either way, | am beginning to suspect 
Thurber was right, after all. Ben just came 
by and asked, “What are you doing? You 
look pensive.” 

“Writing about pickles,” ! replied. 

He chuckled slyly and said, “! wonder 
what Freud would have to say about 
that?” 

It's enough to make a 


person 
apprehensive and jumpy. 
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Drugs and alcohol...a deadly duo 


DRUGS AND ALCOHOL ... A DEADLY DUO 
FIRST OF A TWO-PART SERIES 
by Joanne Housianitis 

Can you guess which of the following 
drugs are the ‘‘number one”’ cause of death 
among today’s youth and which of these 
drugs is the number one cause of auto- 
mobile accidents? 

A. Angel dust 

B. Marijuana 

C. Valium 

D. Ether 

F. None of the above 
The correct answer is D — ether. It’s a drug 
found in every alcoholic beverage. 

it’s no longer a myth, but a reality ... drug 
abuse has reached epidemic levels in to- 
day’s society. According to a report of the 
Massachusetts Advocacy Center, more 
than 100,000 youths in the Commonwealth 
are problem drinkers .. and one-fourth of 
them are between the ages of 14-19 (well 
below the Massachusetts legal drinking 
age). Recent statistics emphasize that twice 
as many youngsters will die than any other 
age group. 

WCVB-Channel 5 aired a special report on 
Tuesday, April 19, titled Epidemic. Guest 
psychiatrist Dr. Robert Dupont estimated 
that 10-20 pecent of today’s teenage gen- 
eration will be lost to drugs. That means up 
to two out of every ten teenagers will be 
affected by the use of alcohol and other 
related drugs. 

The impact is serious ... so serious that 
out of the 48 million school children across 
the nation, at least 10 percent will become 
seriously injured ... that’s more than the 
amount of people lost in any war. 

It’s shocking to believe that two-thirds of 
America’s children are so-called ‘regular 
drinkers” and one out of every six gets 
“drunk’’ at least once a week. No other drug 
can compare to the use of alcohol. An esti- 
mated 3.3 million teenagers throughout the 
nation are serious problem drinkers. 

Doctors agree that problem drinking is 
one of the biggest health problems of the 
1980’s and that things are taking a turn for 
the worse. 

if none of these facts upset you, let’s take 
a look at the increased use of other drugs. 
The use of cocaine, for example, has dou- 
bled since 1978 and one-third more people 
smoke marijuana since 1975; the use of 
angel dust and methaqualudes (more com- 
monly known as “‘ludes’’), a sedative, has 
been rising steadily in the past decade. 
More than 50,000 valium users will be 
placed in hospitals this year. 

Parents, siblings, teachers, psycholog- 
ists and others wonder who they are and 


why are they turning to drugs? The sad part 
is that they are your children, or are children 


that you know very well ... not Mrs. Smith’s 
son, or Mr. Harrington’s son down the 
street. These problem drinkers come from 
families of laborers ... blue-collared work- 
ers; others come from alcoholic families or 
broken families. Insecure teenagers turn to 
drugs, why? 

Students interviewed on WCVB-channel 
5’s Epidemic agreed that marijuana and 
alcohol are easily accessible and cheapand 
that they are a means of escape ... escape 
from adolescent pressures (too young to 
act old and too old to act young); from fami- 
ly pressures (your father is no good, clean 


your room take the dog for a walk, don’t talk" 


to your sister like that...); escape from hurt- 
ing people that accept you (boyfriend or 
girlfriend); an ESCAPE from reality. 

We can thank society for not helping this 
young breed cope with their problems. Last 
year our nation’s consumers spent $11 bil- 
lion on products to help them “feel better.” 
No matter what ails you, there is a drug ... 
liquid or powder ... that may cure you. Soci- 
ety seems to point out that ‘pain is un- 
acceptable ... you don’t need to feel bad.” 

Do you have a sinus headache? Take 
three ... Need to lose weight? (I can’t name 
ten people that don’t). Try this appetite sup- 
pressant. 

Believe it or not, but by the time a high 
school student is a senior, he has observed 
360,000 commercials ... all with a message 

.. “Life got tougher and we got. stronger.” 


Who says ignorance is 


By Dan Lyons 

Someone | know recently told me that he 
doesn’t read newspapers because ‘‘all you 
see is bad news.’’ He then proceeded to 
needie me about my hearty (at least com- 
pared to his) appetite for news, and for my 
preference for being a reporter to being a 
musician. He hardly ever misses a chance 
to provoke me about this, but as | told him, 
they’re both dirty businesses sometimes, 
and at least I’ve chosen the one that pays 
better. 

I’m not so sure about his decision to pay 
no attention to newspapers because of the 
“bad news,’ either. Apparently, though, the 
old cliche that ‘‘no news is good news” has 
become a truism for some people. 

Somehow | just can’t imagine a person 
who could be blissfully ignorant. There 
seems to be a contradiction in that. The 
words blissful and ignorant are, to me any- 
way, mutually exclusive, just as militaryand 
Intelligence are to George Carlin. 

The logic, however, seems to work for a 
good many people, one of whom, !|’m afraid, 
is President Reagan, who asked a little 
while back that the media report only “good 
news”’ for one week. 

Does he think that the world will cooper- 
ate by providing only good news for that 
week? Does he expect the media to simply 
leave out anything depressing, thereby 
treating their work even worse than 
the poor? Will Reagan cooperate by only 


working on “good” things? 

| hope not. 

Bad things happen — the realization that 
there is no Santa Claus, which we all go 
through, should be enough to make this a 
universal fact. 

Another fact, not so universally known or 
believed, is that the media don’t create the 
news. They present It, with bias in presenta- 
tion related inversely to quality of presenta- 
tion. 

“Good” and “bad” are, of course relative, 
and certain events may be considered quite 
differently by different people. There are 
some things in every edition of every news- 
paper (we won’t consider radio and televi- 
sion news here, due largely to the superior 
nature of printed coverage) that almost 
everyone would consider ‘“‘bad news.” Like- 
wise, there are always items that almost 
everyone would consider ‘‘good news.” 

The bulk of the news is neither ‘‘good” 
nor ‘“‘bad,” however. It is what | call ‘neutral 
news” — the kind of thing that different peo- 
ple consider differently, but which basically 
is just something that happened. 

Consider, if you will, a typical front page 
of a typical newspaper; let’s take for an ex- 
ample last Wednesday’s Boston Globe. 

There were eight stories on the front page 
(that Is, they were started on the front page 
— In typical Globe fashion every story re- 
quired a “jump” to another page for com- 


Americans are programmed to feel bad; but 
don’t get tense, because there is a new pill 
out on our market to aid you in conquering 


the blues. Obesity? Headaches? Tensions?. 


Indigestion? Monthly cramps? Backaches? 
(and, my all-time favorite), Constipation? 

When interviewed, the students claimed 
that marijuana may give you\cancer, ‘‘but 
what doesn’t nowadays?” Others said that 
the drugs were “harmless.” Doctors dis- 
agree ... recent evidence concludes that 90 
percent of alcohol consumed travels 
through the blood to the brain, often caus- 
ing lack of motivation and ambition. People 
taking drugs are affected in a serious man- 
ner. They possess very litle self-esteem, 
often leading to depression and in other 
cases, suicide. 

Marijuana smokers have a similar experi- 
ence. They begin to lose their memory and 
problem-solving abilities and experience 
little motivation. Still, other pot smokers re- 
main in a state of confusion, and, the che- 
micals of the drug alter their own body che- 
mistry. How will these drugs affect this gen- 
eration? No one knows for sure, but doctors 
predict an increase in cancer of the throat 
and lungs. Why should that bother you? 
After all,. “everything gives you cancer 
nowadays!” 

Why does this generation want to skip 
over their childhood and destroy their most 
precious assets (those which we wish we 
could only recapture) — YOUTH and GOOD 
HEALTH? 

Unfortunately, the media bombards soci- 


bliss? 


pletion) and, of the eight, three were de- 
finitely ‘“‘bad”’ news — “7 killed in Worcester 
fire,” ‘‘Toll at 47 in Beirut; 8 Americans 
dead,’ and “Boston leads US in crime rate.”’ 

Two stories were, however, definitely 
“good” news — “Salvation of a credit card 
addict,” and ‘‘House unit rejects bid for Sal- 
vador arms bid.” 

The other three were ‘‘neutral’” news — 
“Langone announces entry into Boston 
mayoral race,” ‘‘Senate foes of withholding 
tax gain,” and ‘‘Reagan endorses third MX 
package, sends It to Congress.” 

While some might disagree with my cate- 


gorization, I'd say that the page represented 


a pretty fair balance of good and bad. 

There’s no need to complain about the 
news, and it’s not all that bad, either. It’s 
just the day-to-day history of the world. Like 
Mount Everest, it’s just there. 

Another person | know says that bad 
news is a good indication, a sign that all’s 
well with the world. ‘‘The fact that bad 
things make news,” he says, “is an indica- 
tion that the world is still basically good.if 
we ever get to the point that good things are 
so outstanding that they dominate the 
news, then we'll know that we’re in trouble, 
for real.” 

Then, he says, “I can’t understand why so 
many people don’t realize that.” 

Some people do — it’s just too bad that 
none of them are running our country. 


_ companions ... 


ety with liquor commercials that illustrate; 
to meet exciting people, one needs to share 


a case of beer or a quart of Vodka. After all 


who doesn’t want to meet a loving compan- 
jon!!! And of course, all jocks drink; if you 
don’t, you’re not part of the winning team — 
And like Rodney Dangerfield, “you wontget . 
any respect.” 

Living in such a self-conscious society, 
we cannot overlook the handsome man that 
rides off into the sunset with a beautiful gal 
drinking /ite beer (Americans are so calorie 
conscious). What better way to count our 
calories than by drinking lite beer. “Why 
bother counting the bottles unless you 
want to get reimbursed for Mass. deposit.) 

It’s a good thing we realize that teenagers 
need their space ... so why not let them 
“head to the mountains” with a case? What ' 
better way is there to relax? Oh, but there is 
... the boob tube shows us that after an ex- 
citing volleyball game, take a few minutes to 
relax and unwind on the beach. Can you 
picture the scene? ...a bonfire (most are | 
illegal on Massachusetts beaches) with 
men playing their guitars, serenading their 
smiling and eyeing the 
casually but neatly dressed women en- 
joying their bottles of liquor. 

No wonder our teenagers are engaged so 
heavily in alcoholic abuse. The media glor- 
ifies that drinking CREATES good com- 
pany, endless friendships and lots of 
laughs... Yet, no one laughs when the jaws 
of life are used to pick apart the 3,000 
pounds of steel. One thing is certain, never 
will you see a liquor or beer company spon- 
sor a commercial visualizing the remains of 
an automobile driven by a drunk driver!!! 

But if such commercials were aired, 
there’s no guarantee that teenagers would 
pay any attention to them ... because when 
you are in your teens, you believe that 
you’re gonna’ live for bed and pomung will 
happen to you. bie 

“If you ‘still belleve that your child’ is not 
affected by these commercials, then let’s 
peek at the school yards and bathrooms 
that are part of your child’s environment. 
Drinking occurs early in the morning before 
the first bell, during lunch, after school and, 
of course, on the weekends. as oa 

Here’s another gross statistic: 90 percent 
of today’s seniors in high school have at 
least sampled a drug. What doés that tellus — 
about peer pressure? No greater traumatic 
experience affects a teen than the lack of 
acceptance by peers. It’s such a basic hu- 
man need, and adolescent years is a very 
delicate period in one’s life. Teenagers 
need security, stability, and a sense of be- 
longing. Unfortunately, many of them have 
no one to turn to but a lonely bottle and a 


' painful needle. 


Film as unique 
teaching tool 


by Sharon Murphy 

A workshop in anthropological film will 

be given by Jean Rouch and Emilie de Bri- 
gard. 
. The anthropological film is a unique 
medium for conveying human information 
across cultures. Before Professor Rouch 
arrives on July 17, Emilie de Brigard will 
give a seminar on the fundamentals of 
anthropolgical film, its history, theory, and 
practical applications. 

Now in its fourth year, the workshop 
offers over 125 hours of instructional time, 
including screening of more than 50 films, 
fleld trips, and demonstration of equip- 
ment. 

The workshop will be held in the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Topics will include spirit possession, 
Dogon mythology, Soviet documentary, 
and Italian neo-realism. 

The workshop carries 4 units of academic 
credit, either graduate or undergraduate. 

For further information write Harvard 


- Summer School, 20 Garden Street, Cam- 


bridge, Ma 02138. Or call (617) 495-2921. 
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Variety | 


Boles 
comments 
on 


his 
stage role 


by Marian Clay 

To know a man you must walk in his 
shoes. What better way to do that than to 
play the part of the man on stage. Professor 
Eugene Boles played the part of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer from April 14 through May 22, 
1982, when he portrayed the noted scientist 
In The Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

Boles describes his understanding of 


’ Oppenheimer as a complex character. “A 


scientist first,’ says Boles, ‘‘but also a 
politician and an exceptional administrator. 
To fulfill his ego he had to manipulate.”’ 
An example of his talent at manipulating 
was his effort to secure the Los Alamos 
assignment — The Manhattan Project. 
“He was a paradox of personality. 
Obviously a leader, he seemed to need or 
want advancement,’’ says Boles. 
Oppenheimer was a tremendous leader, but 


Holocaust 
Victims tell 
theirstories 


by Marian Clay 

The American Gathering of Holocaust 
Survivors took place in Washington last 
week. About 14,000 survivors and their 
families took part, each with a story to 
tell. Painful survival through concentra- 
tion camp tortures; painful survival 


_ through ingenius. hiding places; painful, 


survival through near starvation and 
disease-filled years of Nazi terror, were 
some of the stories softened but not 
forgotten by the forty years that have 
passed, - 

What was the-Holocaust? It was the sys- 
tematic destruction of over six million Euro- 
pean Jews by the Nazi regime of Adolph 
Hitler before and during World War Il. Hit- 
fer’s attempts at genocide were devastat- 


ing. He counted on no one remembering. To 


imbed It indelibly in the mind of man, the 
word ‘‘Holocaust’’ has been applied to this 
assault. Hitler fancied himself the savior of 
the German people. Racial supremacy and 
national supremacy were common Euro- 
pean ideas in the 30’s and early 40's. The 
‘German people needed someone to blame 
for thelr defeat in World War I. Their targets 
were the Communists, the Socialists and 
the Jews. 
Hitler used a full bag of dirty tricks to gain 
his infamous -place in history. Charisma 
‘worked for him in many ways. He was a 
master of the use of mass rallies and media. 
The Nazi mentality was not the mentality of 


- the true German. Nazis were preoccupied 


with violence and status symbols. An anti- 
Intellectual atmosphere prevailed and the 
Jew became the scapegoat for all battles 
lost. 

The Holocaust Survivors gathered in 
Washington, each with a story to tell. 
Although forty years have passed since 
the days of the Holocaust, the survivors 
remind the world that humans are 
capable of sagacious evil and-if we should 
forget -- it could happen again. 


fi 


Gene Boles as Oppenheimer. 


his biggest talent was in administration. He 


~*manged to balance on the fine line between 


the scientists and the government and keep 
peace on both sides. He was capable of 
working well with both sides. 

“Oppenheimer never saw a problem ina 
single dimension,” says Boles. ‘“‘He was not 
simplistic, and often had ten answers to a 
single question — all correct.” 


, Evacuation possible at Salisbury Beach ? 
Stateline beaches - 


-by Joseph Petralia 


Each year thousands of tourists come 
from around the area to visit Salisbury 
Beach and Hampton Beach. These are the 
people who want to get away from it all, 
or will they? 

The Seabrook Nuclear Power Plant has 
been employing people since 1975, going 
billions’of dollars over budget. Today the 
first reactor is still under construction 
while the second one follows slowly 
behind. uf 

Despite the tragedy of Three Mile 
Island and the lesson it should have 
taught, there is still no evacuation plan for 
ithe area in case of fall-out. This isa place 
where on a hot summer day people are 
‘wedged in like a crowd at a Rolling 
Stones’ concert, If there ever were a 
‘nuclear.accident, leaving the area would 
be difficult and dangerous, if not 

impossible. The people would be trying to 
fight their way from the deadl 
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The Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer re- 
lated to the loyalty hearings and renewal of 
security clearance for the man who helped 
change the world to the Atomic Age. When 
doubt was cast on his loyalty, the scientific 
community rallied to his defense. He be- 
came an apostle of free scientific research 
without military control. 


-Joseph Petralia poster, Carl Russo photo. | 


a 


danger zone? 


produced by the disaster. 

When meltdown occurs, radioactive 
‘gases fill the air and water tunnels, 
carrying this deadly water around the 
‘world. At this point, it's too late to do 
anything. Breathing the contaminated air 
‘can cause genetic mutations, blood 
dyscrasias, leukemia and other kinds of 
cancer. 
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Loftus 
speaks at 


Holocaust 
convention 


by Jeffry Driscoll 

“The C.I.A. was hunting Nazis while the 
State Department was recruiting them,”’ 
claims John Loftus, former trial attorney for 
the Justice Department. 

Loftus bases his information on the 
thousands of classified documents he re- 
ceived when he was appointed to a special 
investigative team which had the responsi- 
bility of finding and prosecuting Nazis who 
migrated to America after World War Il. 

Loftus was the guest speaker at a Holo- 
caust Convention held at the Temple Ema- 
nuel in Haverhill, April 20, a day declared by 
Congress to be the official Holocaust Con- 
vention day. 

According to Loftus, the Americans 
feared a Russian invasion of Easy Germany 
during the decade following the end of the 
war. (The East had become Communist af- 
ter the division of Germany, while the West 


. had gone Into a parliamentary form of gov- 


ernment.) Because of this, the State Depart- 
ment gave covert assistance to former 
Nazis who were now agents within Russia 
and had information about the workings of 
the Communist government. Loftus 
claimed the State Department would bring 
the Nazis to America in exchange for in- 
formation, by putting them in the American 
Diplomatic Service and then transferring 
them to the United States. 

Attorney Loftus sald that J. Edgar Hoov- 
er, head of the F.B.I. at that time, was black- 
mailing these Nazis by threatening to ex- 
pose them to the courts if they did not tell 
him what the State Department was doing. 
When Congress turned to the F.B.I. as a 
result of public pressure to bring Nazis in 
America to justice, Hoover hushed the in- 
vestigation and hid the files. 

Loftus stated that he was beseiged by 
congressmen who wanted to know why we 
were spending $2.5 million to bring war crim- 
Inals to justice, most of whom would be 
dead in 10 years. 

He said he answered them with a slogan 
written outside the archives where he did 
his research. 

“What is past, is prologue.” 


There are only two main roads from 
Salisbury -- Route 1A (Beach Road) and 
North End Boulevard going out to the 
expressways. This congested part of 
Salisbury Beach is a death trap because 
obviously roads cannot. accommodate 
everyone leaving at once. 

Before. the switch is turned on at 
Seabrook Power Plant, | hope to sell my 
house at Salisbury Beach and move to 
another state far away from this danger 
zone. | am prepared to keep moving as 
many times as needed. | do not want my 
family crippled or destroyed by a nuclear 
accident. 
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Campus news 


i | by Paula Fuoco 
A product of modern technology in the 
i field of medicine is the pacemaker. This de- 
& s - vice has prolonged the life of many persons 
ce - with heart trouble. Dr. William Cook spoke 
‘to Life-Long Learning April 21 regarding the 
acemaker. His lecture was video-taped for 
Haverhill cable television. 
' Dr. Cook feels that it is vitally important 
hat persons are aware of how the pacemak- 
-er works. ‘We like them to know how and 
_ why it works so they will not be afraid of the 
equipment.” 
A small incision Is made near the rear 
shoulder. A wire is then passed into the 
apex of the right ventricle of the heart. A 
pocket is made under the plane in the skin 
where the pacemaker is placed. 
Pacemakers of the past were much larger 
than those used today. Silicone chips have 
reduced the size dramatically. ‘You are 
looking at 25 years of progress,” Dr. Cook 
said as he held up the pacemaker. The pace- 
maker is made of tantaleum metal. This 
does not corrode. “‘This metal does not 
| adversely affect the body,’ Dr. Cook 
| observed. The batteries in the pacemaker 
are lithan. These are commonly used in 
* watches. 
In the past, the pacemaker fired at a fixed 
rate. Even when the person was sleeping, 
the pacemaker would fire at the rate it would 
while the person was awake. “Many of the 
young doctors think that led to tragedy. Yet, 
100,000 persons had the pacemaker when it 
did fire at a fixed rate and it worked just 
dandy.” 


However, today the pacemaker fires at the 
rate it is needed. 
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Dr. William Cook at Life Long L eaming meeting April 21. 


by Paula Fuoco 

“The world is divided into two sets-- one 
set is crazy about birds. The other set 
thinks we are crazy for being crazy about 
birds,” said Julliett Kellogg when she 
spoke to the Life-Long Learning group 
April 14. Her talk was illustrated by 
slides. 

Kellogg's fascination with birds goes 
back a long time. During World War Il, she 
and her husband were stationed at 
Corpus Christi. There she and another 
young wife found it a great place to go 
birding. There were over 8,600 species, 
she said. 

Kellogg spoke of the growing eco- 
logical problems facing birds. Trees being 
cut down in Amazon tropics may seem 

_ insignificant, yet these trees are where 
our birds go during the bleak winter 
months. 

DDT has caused a shortage of nesting 
places for the blue bird. There are none 
left in Massachusetts and only a few in 
New Hampshire. DDT has also drastically 
reduced the number of Kingfishers, 
causing the Osprey's eggs to be so fragile 
they crack when the mother birds nest. 


-Can Russo photo. 


Bird on slide at Kellogg lecture. 


Talking of the characteristics of 
different kinds of birds, Kellogg said 
chicadees are her favorite because they 
are so cheerful. She said blue jays and 
crows are highly intelligent. “The blue 
jays see me refilling the top of the bird 
feeders and they know that soup’s on,” 


Sweet Adelines to sing at NECC 


The Greater Haverhill Chapter of the 
Sweet Adelines will present its spring 
concert at Northern Essex Community 
College on Wednesday, April 27. The 
performance will take place at 7:30 p.m. 
in the College Center. 


The Sweet Adelines are an international 
organization with 800 chapters around the 
world. The Greater Haverhill Chapter has 
more than 50 members representing 15 
communities. Two of the members are 
Northern Essex students. Violet Thomas of 
North Andover is a full-time student in the 
Medical Records Program and works as-a 


she said. Another favorite is the owl. She 
said they begin nesting in February. “You 
can hear them making love in January,” 
she told the group. 

Telling about the house wren, she said 
it is definitely not a moral bird. It often 


part-time secretary in the President’s 
Office. Thera Rausch of Haverhillis a senior 
in the college’s Registered Nursing 
Program. 

The Sweet Adelines repertoire runs the 
gamut from religious tunes to lullabies, 
embellished with fine choreography and 
theatrics. , 

The Northern Essex performance will 
be followed by a recorder concert by the 
Recorder Ensemble of the North Shore 
Unitarian Universalist Church in Danvers, 
led by Alexander Breed. 

Tickets for the concert are $1.50 and 
will be available at the door. — 


has twa families at once, and makes 456 
trips to a bird feeder in one day. It will 
stuff bird houses will grass with no 
intention of ever nesting there. 
Describing the blackbilled cuckoo, she 
sald it is one of the few birds that will eat the 


in a little package 


Pacemaker shown at Life Long L coming lecture 
-Carl Russo nares 


Persons with a pacemaker can now re- — 
ceive an electrocardiogram without having — 
to go to a doctor. They just pick-up the 
phone and place a device next to the heart _ 
which monitors the beat. Another instru- 
ment is placed in the telephone where the — 
person on the other end examines the beat. 
The pacemaker cannot strengthen coron- 
ary arteries. ltonly can regulate aheartbeat. — 
Dr. Cook feels that a pacemaker has a — 
positive psychological effect on the patient. — 
“They feel secure knowing their heart is not 
going to just stop beating.” as 


Kellogg describes bird life for Life Long Learning — 


gypsy moth. “The inner lining of its sto- 
mach can reject the hair of the moth.” Not 
so helpful is the scavenger gull, whose 
number has increased with the abundance 
of refuse and garbage. The gull has proved 
a menace to airplanes, including those 
flying in and out of Logan Airport. — 
Referring to the more frequently seen 
house finch and the song sparrow, she 
said the house finch is replacing the 
native purple finch. Imported from 
California, it is multiplying steadily. Since 
more people have taken up bird feeding, 
the sparrow is now staying during the 
winter months. “You ‘can ‘hear Lebel 
singing in a blizzard,” she said. ; 
Commenting about whether — birds 
become attached to humans, she told a 
story of one bird's friendship with a 
person. "Somewhere between 1935 and 
1936, the first grosbeak came to 
Georgetown. It stayed in a woman's 
backyard as she fed him regularly. In 
time, it disappeared for a few years, 
eventually showing up in Ipswich. Its long 
lost friend had moved to Ipswich and the 
friendship was resumed cin: her new 
backyard.” 
Kellogg is an active meniber of the 
Audubon Society, an organization started 
by a woman who felt it was an atrocity 
that Egrid feathers were being used for 
hats. The feathers were the most 
beautiful when the Ergid was young, and 
so the birds were killed, not having” a 
chance to multiply. 


Cruise plus college credits 


by Nancy Alter 

Would you like a five-day trip on board 

a 95-foot schooner? The Mystic Marinelife 
Aquarium and the University of Conn- 
ecticut are offering a three-credit Coastal 
Ecology course. (Openings are limited.) 

The course will meet for a week of 
lectures followed by five days aboard the 
schooner “Voyager.” 

Taught by Art Bulger, Assistant 
Professor of Biology at the University of 
Virginia, and Jim Stone, Assistant Curator 
of Education, the courses will be given 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., June 6-10, at the 
Avery Point Campus of the University of 
Connecticut and at the Aquarium. — 
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During the final five days of the course, 
June 13 through 17, students will live 
aboard the 95-foot schooner. Montauk 
Point, Block Island, Narragansett Bay and 
other coastal sites are locations planned 
for extensive field studies, which include: 
adaptions of marine organisms, diversity - 
and productivity of estuarine, fisheries 
biology, and sampling techniques. Total 
cost of the course, including college . 
credits and accomodation aboard the 
“Voyager,” is $450. 

For more information, contact Jim 
Stone at the Myie Marinelife Aquarium, 
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Scandanavian hospitality 


by Ruth DesRoches — 

_ Prof. Richard Mesle of the Northern Essex 
Community College Department of History 
and Government shared his slides and stor- 
tes of the trip he and his wife took to Scan- 
danavia last summer at the Life-Long 
Learning meeting April 14. 


Barbershoppers 


by Nancy Robinson 


An evening of musical entertainment is 


- being presented by the Life-Long Learning 


Program on April 27 at 7:30 p.m. 
A barbershop quartet will perform during 


the first section of this two-part program, ~ 


followed by an informal concert with the 
North Shore Unitarian Universalist Recor- 
der Group. 


Herb Crook, associate professor of 
French and Spanish at Northern Essex, is a 
member of the recorder group. He says the 
group consists not only of recorder players, 
but of musicians performing with such in- 
struments as the Krummhorn and the Cor- 
nemuse. 


On the program there will be music of En- 
glish, German, and Italian composers of the 
Renaissance and Baroque periods, including 
John Dowland and Henry Purcell, Heinrich 
Schein, and Benedetto Marcello. 


Crook says he joined the recorder group 
about 10 years ago after meeting two of the 
group’s members at a concert. The recorder 
musicians use the North Shore Unitarian 
Universalist Church in Danvers for practice 


_ and rehearsal sessions, thus adopting their 
' title. The group, according to Crook, gets 


together once a week during fall and winter, 
breaking during the summer months. 
Crook says his interest in music began at 


: part of Mesles trip 


He explained they had some good 
background material in reading the 
trilogy Kristin Lavransdatter, the Bridal 
Wreath by Sigrid Undset. Lavransdatter 
won the Nobel prize in literature in 1922. 
Its setting is Norway in the Middle Ages. 


: aie” 
rof. Herb Crook. 


-Cathy Olson phofo. 


the age of six, when he first began taking 
piano lessons. Later, while attending col- 
lege, he became intrigued with the recorder 
and taught himself to play. 

Playing the recorder “‘‘is a satisfying way 
to relax. Some people get together to play 
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The Mesle's travels took them to the 
North Cape where the Midnight Sun 
throws its light across fjords (flooded 
mountains) during midsummer. Located 
200 miles above the Arctic Circle, the 
Cape gives the appearance of the moon 
with snow-covered mountains. Double 
curtains hang in the windows to keep out 
the light during the evening hours. 


At Oslo, the National capital of Norway, 
they saw Frogner Park, an outdoor museum 
iin which Viegland created a sculptural 
world of human and animal figures depict- 
ing different stages of life. Other stops were 
at the Holmenkollen Ski Jump as well as 
Steen and Strom, the Macy’s Department 
Store of Oslo. 


Outside the capital, they visited the 
town of Holmestrand where they viewed 
the works of Edward Munch, a French 
impressionist painter. 

They ventured into the countryside to 
see the Borgun Stave Church dating back 
to the Middle Ages. The church is unique 
in its architectural design because of the 
dragon heads present below the long, 
steep roof line. Unsure the Christianity 
was the real thing, the builders added the 
dragon heads for extra protection against 
the pagan world. 

Mesle presented slides showing the 
Norwegian nomads, the Lapps. Pictured 
were the reindeer skin-covered tents that 
provided shelter as the nomads moved with 
ittheir herds of reindeer to the summer pas- 
tures. Mesle described a courting ritual, ex- 
'plaining the young man would put his best 
harness on his reindeer and go to the tent of 


bridge, we get together to play the recor- 
der,’”’ Crook says. 

He is also adept with various keyboard 
instruments as well. For his own enjoy- 
ment, he plays the piano, harpsichord, and 
the clavichord. 

A full-time member of the Northern Essex 
faculty for 21 years, Crook says of his posi- 
tion, ‘‘! find teaching at Northern Essex re- 
warding. | am able to introduce new stu- 
dents to the foreign language experience 
andenable those who have already studied 
foreign languages to renew their interest.” 

Crook has served on various committees 
since he first began teaching at the college 
in 1962. During his early years as an instruc- 
tor, he was a member of the Library Commit- 
tee, and last year he served on the Awards 
Committee. Currently, he intends to work 
with a campus committee that will review 


tenure. 
Before he began teaching at Northern 


Essex, Crook taught at a small, private 
school, the Arnold School in East Pem- 
broke, for 22 years. 

Crook received his bachelor’s degree in 
Romance Languages as well as his mas- 
ter’s degree in French from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Besides his involvement with the recor- 
der group, Crook was also a member of a 
group of recorder-piaying musicians in 
Newburyport. He was an accompanist for 
the late Grace Leslie of Salisbury, perform- 
ing the music for pupil lessons as well as 
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the prospective bride in hopes she would 
come out and take the bridle, accepting the 
proposal. Otherwise, Mesle notes, ‘It could 
be a hard, cold winter.” 


Describing the Sloyen, a waterfront 
restaurant in Bergen, Norway, Mesle said 
folk dancing is a feature. He told the 
Life-Long Learning listeners that when a 
group of senior citizens arrives, all activity 
stops until everyone has entered and 
been seated. He said the courtesy reflects 
the sense of belonging that the older 
generation receives. It is-a sense of 
respect always prevalent, a reaffirmation 
that their way of life will survive, he said. 

Moving to Sweden, Mesle told about 
Uppsala, considered the Old Quarter and 
resembling Paris. Courtyards are found 
everywhere. 


In Denmark, the Mesles found Danish 
ibreakfasts wonderful menus of fresh eggs, 
cheese, hot breads, and a Danish sour 
cream called Ronume. He said in Denmark 
people ride bicycles everywhere. People 
take buses to the center of town where the 
bicycles are parked and then bike to work. 
Biking is popular because gas is $16 for six 
gallons. Also parking is at a premiaom. 


Finally came the visit to the beautiful 
Tibilee Gardens, Denmark's Disney 
World, with its many fine restaurants, 
moats, waterfalls and castles--all a part of 
an elegant, fashionable amusement park. 
In the ‘evening the Garden listens 
magically with over 100,000 lights, while 
marching bands entertain. 


and Recorder Group to entertain Life-Long Learning 


occasional recitals. 

Crook has a strong interest in gardening 
and tends a small garden at his Atkinson, 
N.H., home, where both he and his wife of 13 
years reside. 


Diary 
of Anne Frank 
at Wheelock Theatre 


by Sharon Murphy 

The Diary of Anne Frank by Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett opens April 29 
at the Wheelock Theatre, 180 Riverway (Rt. 1) 
Boston. 

The Pulitzer Prize winning play is a drama- 
tization of a young girl’s experience dur- 
ing Nazi occupation in western Europe. 

The story is inspiring to both adults and 
young people. It is based upon the actual 
diary of a young Jewish girl hiding with her 
family from German soldiers. 

Performances are scheduled for April 2 
through May 1; and May 13 through 15. Cur- 
tain time on Friday and Saturday evenings 
is 7:30 p.m. and on Sundays at 3 p.m. 

The theatre is wheelchair accessible, and 
the show will be interpreted in American 
Sign Language on May 8. 

Tickets are $4.50. For reservations or 
more information call 735-6204, 1 to 5 p.m. 
on weekdays. 


OPENING FOR THE SEASON 
April 13 
FUN SHIPS 


3 Day Party Cruise - 7 Day Bermuda 
FROM BOSTON 3 


Fast Service 
Call Ahead For 
Takeout Orders 


346-8686 
|SKIP'S SNACK BAR | 


open daily 11 am closed Tuesdays 


5 minutes east of NECCO 
on Rte. 110, Merrimac 


From $250 pp/share (plus tax) 
From $550 pp/share (plus tax) 


Oide Andover Villiage 
89 Main St., Andover, MA 
470-3422 
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Campus news 


Fair April 20. 


Do you want to find a job? 


By Paula Fuoco 


For all you job hunters who missed the 
Job Fair April 20, you have another chance. 
Below are the addresses where you can 
contact hiring firms. As the saying goes, 
“‘Make finding a job a job.” 


First Temporary is looking for secretar- 
ies, light industrial workers, word proces- 
sors, switchboard operators and book- 
keepers. Marty Harrington, representative of 
the agency, said, ‘‘Give us a call and we'll 
see what your potential is.” Write First Tem- 
porary, 175 Cambridge Street, Burlington, 
MA 01803 or call 273-1421. 


Sullivan and Coliano is a temporary agen- 
cy in dire need of word processors. Lor- 
raine Holman, representative of the agency, 
observed ‘‘We also need those with a know- 
ledge of accounting and technical writing.” 
Call 273-2144 or write 223B Middiesex Turn- 
pike Burlington, MA 01803. 


Kelly Services is in need of secretaries, 
word processors, data entry and key pun- 
chers. This is an excellent opportunity for 
those with no prior work experience. The 
hours are also quite flexible. Write 100 Main 
Street, Reading, MA 01867 or call 944-8580. 


Shaklee is searching for distributors. Pe- 


ter Melonas, Shaklee distributor, com- 
mented, ‘‘We have the best vitamin on the 


Be SE dh 
Pat McGinnis ‘and Lisa Sargent hem ‘Cohfinenfall Academy, Hudson, N.H., give ree helrcuts to John Ammendolia and Jeff DiTullo at Job 


market. This is a great way to make money 
without having to bang on doors — the pro- 
duct sells itself.” Call Peter or Paul Miller at 
374-0369. 


Care-At-Home Nursing Services helps the 
elderly remain in their homes and cares for 


those recovering from an injury. If you 
would be interested in these duties, write 
Care-At-Home Nursing Services, 101 Ames- 
bury Street, Lawrence, MA 01841 or call 
688-3939. 


Travel Education Center is looking for 
persons interested in a travelling career. 
The curriculum is designed to provide 
broad, practical training in all aspects of the 
travel industry. Cheryl Lydon, representa- 
tive of the school, stated, ‘You can visit 
many places and meet all kinds of people.” 


Write the school at 93.Mt. Auburn Street, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, MA 02138 or 
call 547-7750. 


Suburban Skills needs secretaries, word 
processors, typists, and those with 
accounting skills. Write Mary Overton, 155 
Middlesex Turnpike Burlington, MA.01803 
or call 272-2750. 


It is a definite plus to dress in very neat 
business attire while on interviews. Jeans 
and a t-shirt do not imress prospective em- 
ployers. Bring along a resume that is neatly 
typed. Remember to mention that refer- 


Top hundred albums in stock 
Wide selection of pop and rock 


in cassettes, 


8 tracks and 45's. 


Album clearance sale..........50% off 


All records & tapes discounted 
One of Merrimack Valley's largest 
selections to choose from 


Register for May album give away 


So come see Rick Battistini 
HAVERHILL 
T.V. & APPLIANCE 


27 Washington St. Haverhill 
10% off with NECC J.D. 


373-1322 


-Carl.Russo photo. 


ences will be furnished upon request. If you 
noticed, there is an unfilled need for word 
processors. If you are having trouble find- 


_ing a job, why not take a word processing 


What? ALL COLLEGE pay 


Where? ou campus 
When? APROL 21 “83” 


RAY BOSTON 7 
ALLEN ESTES TRIO 
“MOVIES — | 
FRISBEES 
ANTIQUE 
TATOO YOU 10-2 

CAMPUS SKATES. 10-3 
VOLLEYBALL 
SOFTBALL 2:00 


course next fall. Be polite on the ieteohohe. 


_ saying thank you and please when 


appropriate. Once. aan HAPPY. JOB 
HUNTING!!!) | . ASE. 2 


1 :30-2:30 sbi: 
11:30-1:30 


IMAGES / 11-3. 
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Furnari preserves colonial art form 


by Susan Skaff, Haverhill Gazette Intern 

Armed with stenciling equipment, paint 
and patience, a teacher is helping her 
students create authentic early American 
artwork to decorate their homes. 

Dolores Furnari teaches six classes a 
week in Early American Decoration in her 
Country Owl Studio. She uses a myriad of 
techniques and materials and requires 
nothing more from her students than an 
interest in learning. 

Some of the techniques Furnari teaches 
are Theorum painting, stenciling on velvet 
or other fabrics, tole painting, stenciling 
on tin, reverse glass painting, stenciling 
and free hand painting on glass, various 
types of stenciling on walls, wood and 
furniture, and ponty-pool painting or 
lace-edge painting. 

The designs for the works of art are 
copied from original designs of museum 
pieces. Most of them are painted by 
copying from stencils. 

“My favorite is theorum painting, 
which involves delicate stenciling on 
velvet. | design my own still-lifes for 
these,” said Furnari. 

Theorum painting dates back to the 


1700s. Years ago, it was considered a_ 


necessary course and was taught in many 
girls’ schools. 

Stencils for early American decorations 
must be carefully made. The designs are 

' traced onto architect's linen or extremely 

thin mylar and then cut out with a 
single-edge industrial razor blade or an 
exacto knife. 

Many stencils are used to form one 

design, so each part must be carefully 

_ numbered. “Stencil making takes a lot of 
patience and is an ‘art-within-an-art,"” 
said Furnari. : 

Color is applied through the cut-out 
stencil using a piece of wood or stencil 
brush. Each stencil must be done 
individually. A finished picture may 
consist of six or seven stencil sections. 
Shading is done when the paint is applied 
through the stencil, always being careful 
to leave highlights in the middle of the 
design. : 

Artists must not let the separate 

' stencils toughen when painting since the 
different shapes must remain separate 
and pronounced. If stencils overlap, the 
designs will flow together, said Furnari. 

Delicate details are added to the final 
stenciled designs with a fine brush by free 
hand. Turpentine is used as a medium 
when working on fabric. The finished 
theorum painting has gorgeous hues with 
an air of the past. 

Another type of early . American 
decoration is tole painting. It involves 


e 
Library to get 
by Thomas McKenna 
“Peace and quiet and beauty. Landscaping 
and remodeling will accomplish this wel- 
come new atmosphere. 


Morlece & Gary, Inc., architects, will re- 
model the conference area in the Learning 


zi 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
Ron Sevigny. _ -File photo. 
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Tole decorating. 


painting stenciled designs on tin. First, a 
base coat of red paint is applied to the 
tin piece. Then black paint is applied 
using a graining effect to allow some of 
the red color to show through. This serves 
as the background for the stencil design. 
- After the stencils are painted on, 
varnish is applied. Each finished piece 
portrays an old country charm. 

Another popular form of this art is 
stenciling on wood. It is done over the 
same red-black grained background as 
the tole painting. Ultra suede or chamois 
is used to rub bronze powders through the 
stencil onto the wood. It produces a 
Hitchcock-type effect. © 


To get a smooth finish, many coats of 


‘varnish are applied and wet sanding is 
done between all coats. Finally, the piece 
is hand rubbed with paraffin oil or crude 
oil with rottenstone (a fine ground 
powder). This produces a beautiful soft 
shine to the piece and makes it look 
professional. 

A black kneeling bench is the largest 
piece Furnari has done in wood. She 


soundproof room, 


Resource Center in order to create a quiet 
work area for studying. The remodeling will 
include sound proofing and subdivision. 
Most of the work will be done during the sum- 
mer, says Ron Sevigny, Maintenance Depart- 


“CONDITIONING; 
C 


“€AST. AND 


DEPENDABLE 


-Sue Skaff phofo. 


earned her first “A” rating for this bench 
from the Historical Society for Early 
American Decoration. 

She is striving to attain her “master 
craftsman” rating from the society which 
demands achieving “A” ratings for eight 
more pieces, each representing different 
categories. 

Stenciling also is used in making the old 
colonial “floorcloths.” The early settlers 
made these as a form of ornamentation 
since rugs were hard to come by. They 
were equal in size to floormats and were 
very durable. - 

They used a piece of canvas, primed 
and painted. The settlers made their own 
stencils and placed several designs on the 
mat. Then they painted five or six coats of 
a sealant over it. This made the mats very 
shiny. 

Today the floorcloths are made the 
same way with country designs, but are 
sealed with a high gloss urethane. They 
are as durable and as shiny as a piece of 
linoleum when finished. 


Furnari also teaches the almost 


forgotten art of stenciling walls. "This is a 
very special decoration, typical of our 
early American heritage. I've done some 
of my own rooms with it, and teach the 
ageless stenciling techniques for it to. 
others,” she said. 

“Recently, a Haverhill woman stripped 


her walls in her old Victorian style home- 
only to find stenciled walls that had been 
done years ago. It's hard to date how long 
ago it had been done, but the design was 
very Victorian and very elaborate. | took 
pictures of the design, and then traced it. 
From this, | designed the stencils which 
will serve to preserve the antiquated 
design," said Furnari. 

Still another art Furnari specializes in is 
called ponty-pool, or lace-edge painting. It 
originated in England and is used on fancy 
tin pieces. A soft picture of flowers or fruit 
is painted in the center of the piece, using 
wax as the medium. This causes a raised 
texture on the surface of the piece. 
Ponty-pool is one form of early American 
decoration that is painted free hand and is 
not stenciled. 

After the center picture is painted, a 
dainty decorative gold léaf design and a 
stripe are added to the outside border of 
the tin piece. 

Furnari's latest accomplishment is 
reverse glass painting on mirrors. First, 
the outer border is carefully painted with 
stencils. It frames a center picture that is 
painted freehand. “Because it is done on a 
mirror, the difficult part is that everything 
must be done in reverse,” she said. 

Every summer, Furnari goes to Ludlow, 
Vt., to teach at the Fletcher Farm Crafts 
School. People can vacation there and 
also take craft lessons. “I get a great deal 
of satisfaction seeing all that the students 
accomplish at the end of the two weeks,” 
says Mrs. Furnari. 

She is a member of the Historical 
Society of Early American Decoration, and 
is president of the society's Strawberry 
Banke Chapter. She is vice-president of 
the Arts and Crafts Society of Haverhill, 
and co-dean for Decorative Design. 
Furnari also is treasurer for the Plaistow 


- Area Professional Business Women's Club 


and serves on the Newton Finance 
Committee. 


She will be chairman: for the fall 
gathering of the society, which will be tt 
the Raddison Ferncroft Hotel in Danvers 
Oct. 5 to 7. It will be open to the public 
Oct. 6. 


“| remember how excited | was when | 
first took lessons in this 18 years ago. It's 
a very rewarding art. I've taught it for 10 
years now, and | still love it,” said Furnari. 


grounds get new shrubs 


ment, and should be completed by the start of 
the fall semester. 

Snow-damaged shrubs and grass across 
campus will be replaced by Mal Stella Land-" 
scaping. 

Students of George DeHullu’s and John 


2.0? 


Happy Hour 


yo Restaurant & Lounge 


Mon.-Thurs. 4-8 
Open Fri. Till 2a.m. 
Discounted Drinks 


Games - Darts - Chess - Backgammon - UNO 
watch for game tournaments 
ais Live Entertainment On Weekends 


150 Amesbury Rd. 
Rte. 110, Haverhill, Mass. 


One Mile East of NECCO 374-9504 


Finneran’s botany classes are involved in 
the planting of the annual flower garden 
being put together in time for the graduation 
ceremonies, and the local Herb Society is 
planning to plant a garden in the quadrangle. 


Students Welcome 
Meetings Parties 


Hot Sandwiches 
Dinners 

Salads 

Takeout Service 


* 
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Features 


by Faith Benedeiti 

Hi again, NECC! It's spring, and the 
warmer months are almost upon us..I'm so 
excited ... finally the weather is nice 
enough for strolling through Boston 
without either freezing to death or getting 
blown away like Dorothy and Toto! 
Anyway, with the warm nights come the 
major tours -- and the major one I'm 
thinking of is the much-rumored David 
Bowie “Let's Dance’ tour. Here's hoping 
that he brings a little of that “Fashion” this 
way. 

Speaking of Bowie, he's scheduled to 
play in this year’s US festival in 
California. This year's bash features such 
artists as the Pretenders, the Clash, Men 
at Work, Stray Cats, Van Halen, Judas 
Priest and U2 to name a few. It's like 
everyone you ever wanted to see in your 
entire lifetime rolled into one weekend! 


Psychedelic 


By Faith Benedetti 

It’s been seven months since the 
Psychedelic Furs have been in the Boston 
area, and as everyone knows, ‘Absence 


makes the heart grow fonder.” Last Thurs- _ 


day night at E.M. Loew’s in Worcester, the 
Furs were welcomed back with open arms. 

The Furs’ opening act, the Divinyls, left 
the audience wondering whether or not they 
were worth coming early for. The five piece 
band from Australia was fronted by an 
Angus Young (of AC/DC fame) type girl... 
bizarre (and looking very much like an axe 
murderer.) Dressed in a blue and green 
white collared plaid jumper (which looked a 
bit like my uniform from Catholic school 
days), ripped fishnet tights and flats, she 
moved about the stage with quirky, nean- 
derthal-like movements. | suppose she 
thought she looked chic. The point where | 
decided that the Divinyls were just a big 
waste of time (and a disgrace to the current 
Australian invasion) came when she poured 
a Tupperware bowl of water on herself, 
and then proceeded to wear the bowl as a 
hat. On the other side of the coin, her band 
was well organized and played very well. 
There were a few worthwhile guitar riffs and 
drum solos, but basically, as far as my com- 
panions and | were concerned, the Divinyls 
should’ve stayed Down Under. 

The Furs, on the brighter side of evening, 
led by dashing vocalist Richard Butler. 
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by Glenn Pierce 

: Boston's own Jon Butcher Axis has 
‘4 released its long awaited debut album on 
. EMI. The band has been hanging around 
the Hub for the past few years, but now 
they're looking for national exposure via 
the video music market and a tour with 

super rockers Rush. 
The word here is “groove.” The heart of 
Butcher's songs is embedded in the song 
a) itself, not in the performances of the 
players. The bass and drum work of Chris 
Martin and Derek Blevins (respectively 


.Y the record jacket doesn't say) can't keep- 


pace with Butcher's intelligent and 
H well- -phrased compositions. The main 
% problem with the groove is the lack of 
spontaneity from the three players. 

Don't buy this record expecting to hear 
the next god of the guitar. Jon Butcher's 
solos are minimal and simple, besides 
being ever-synthesized ala laser effects. 
Vocally, he has the falsetto-treble voice of 
a Michael McDonald, but with more 
darkness and urgency. Butcher's lyrics 
extend beyond what is expected from the 
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4 Jon Butcher's album ‘simple’ 


Backstage Pass 


Any generous person out there who 
would like to help a struggling young 
journalist get a really big story can send 
extra tickets and airfare to me in care of 
the Observer office. | don't mind fekiag 
off from work! 

Let's forget California and get back to 
the Home Front. Adam Ant put on a 
spectacular show (as usual) at Brandeis 
on the 12, but the concert conditions were 
less than desirable. Imagine three 
thousand 15-year-old teeny-boppers all 
screaming “Adam! Adam!” in unison. It 
was absolute bedlam. However, Adam's 
back-up band, a group of Aussies called 
INXS (pronounced in excess) was the 
band that got them going in the first 
place. Before | start sounding like Jeanne 
Dixon again with my predictions about 
stardom, let me just say that they were 
excellent. (Good dance music if | could've 
even moved an elbow!) 


While we're discussing dance music, | 
heard that the English Beat/R.E.M. show 


at BU's Walter Brown Arena last Friday 


night was superb. 

The Channel will be holding a special 
May Day party on May 1 with The 
Outlaws. On May 4, Boston's own 
Stompers will be at the Paradise. By now 
you've undoubtedly heard the single 
“Never Tell an Angel,” from _ their 
self-titled first LP on Boardwalk records. 

Big happenings on May 7, with Martha 


Furs are fantastic ; 


! 


Butler and John Ashton. 


were flawless. From their entrance amidst 
thunderous classical music and Holly- 
woodesque spotlights to the final encores, 
the seven piece British band captivated 
their audience. Butler, a statuesque man 


average popster: 

“Things often take the shape of/ the 
very men they're made of/ From where | 
stand it's safe from/ dangerous types.../ 
But only life can take a live.” 

On “Fairlight’ and “We Will Be As 
One," Butcher proves he can write a pop 0 
tune. "Ocean in Motion" is _ the y 
rock/funker guaranteed to make you ¥ 
strut. 

Still, there is something wrong with the § 
overall sound of the album. It is disturbing 
to hear the lack of heart employed by the 
two man rhythm section because the 
maturity in the song's progression and 
lyrics is so strong. Perhaps Jon Butcher is 
working with an “implied groove" -- that / 
is, he wants to challenge the listener to 
develop the groove in his own head. This 
kind of underkill can be hazardous to a 
performer trying to stir up a following. 

If Butcher abandons his techno-rock 
studio sound in favor of pure groove | 
oriented pop, then he may be the first 
black since Hendrix to explode upon the 
American music scene. 
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and the Muffins (“Echo Beach”) at the 
Channel. Across town at the Spit/Metro 
complex is the Second Annual Boston 
Rock Music Seminar. Speakers at this 
year's event will include Ric Ocasek, 
Oedipus, Phoenix writer Doug Simmons 
and 'COZ's Cindy Bailen. I'll be there with 
my portfolio -- wish me well! 

Modern English will be at the Paradise 
on May 12, to promote their new album, 
After the Snow, that features the single "I 
Melt with You." The naughty antics of 
Wayland and his dirty-minded puppet 
Madame will take the stage at Berklee 
Center for The Arts on May 15. At the 
Channel on the 13 are the New Models. 
Mark my words from the last issue! 

Get ready, Dementites! Jonathan 
Swift's in Cambridge has booked the one, 
the only, the original Dr. Demento for the 
26 of May. And what could be more than 
this? Roxy Music is playing the Walter 
Brown Arena on May 27. 

-Only a few dates have been announced 
for June and August, considering it still is 
a little early. The Rockats show for April 
12 was postponed and the new date is 
June 16. Styx will be at the Centrum, with, 
no opening act, on the 18 of June. Def 
Leppard and Krokus will be at the Cape 
Cod Coliseum on the 25. In August is Asia 
at the Centrum on the 19. 

If you've been listening for Y-102 
(WLYN 101.7 FM) and can't seem to hear 


Divinyls 


[L to R ]Gary Windo, Phil Calvert, Ed Buller, Tim Butler, Ann Sheldon, (Front ]Richard 


-Creem Magazine phote. 


with a heavy cockney accent and a David 
Bowie type voice sauntered on stage and 
greeted the audience with cheerful hellos. 
The opening number, ‘in You like a Train,” 
a hit from 1981, proved that Butler could 


the familiar Y-102 signature, you might 
find solace in learning that they've 
changed their call letters to WFNX. Boston 
Phoenix president Stephen Mindich 
recently purchased the station and 
increased the power ... alas, the format 
isn't all the same. What was once a 
forerunner of the New Music stations has 
begun playing a few oldies as well. Why 
change a good thing? 

The Rathskellar has announced no 
dates yet but has confirmed that L.A.'s 
Circle Jerks will be appearing in the near 
future also among their coming 
attractions are_ Tom: Dickie and the 
Desires. 

Hope to see everyone at U2’s second 
show on May 6 next week. Let's all get 
together afterwards and go to the Rocky 
Horror Picture Show, ‘kay? 


a disgrace 


belt out the old ones, and make a persona 
fan all over again. The Furs are promoting 
their current album, Forever Now, and 
therefore played mostly tunes from the new 
effort, but a few tunes from their previous 
LPs, Psychedelic Furs and Talk Talk Talk 

were on the playlist. Their recent hit “Love — 


_My Way” was fantastic, but took a backseat 


seat to an older number, ‘Pretty in Pink,” 
where the entire stage was bathed in 
gorgeous pink spotlights. Every tune was 
danceable, the coinciding lighting nice, and. 
the sound fantastic, created by the theatre’s 
excellent acoustics. 

Although the other band members (John 
Ashton, guitar; Tim Butler, Bass; Phil Calvert, 
drums; Gary Windo, sax; Ann Sheldon, cello; 
and Ed Buller, keyboards/synths) each had 
their moments when they were in the spot- 
light, it was Butler who dominated the stage. 

It is said that he is a very quiet, softspoken 
man when not in the limelight, which is cu- 
rious when you see him sing with such force 
and anger on stage. Whatever the case, But- 
ler is a performer in every sense of the word, 
and of all the lead singers I’ve seen, there is 


‘no question that he is the most compelling. 


Guitarist John Ashton was once quoted as 
saying, “Richard Butler wants to be a star 
and | would like to make him one.” And that is 
definitely one wish that has come true ... But- 
ler is a star, and the Psychedelic Furs would 
nothing without spl ; 


Where to go, what to see 


by Paula Fuoco 

As spring with its warm weather and 
budding flowers approaches, thoughts of 
travel and recreation dance into our 
heads. "Where do we go?” is a question 
often asked by those yearning for diverse, 
exciting spots to visit. 

The Office of the Massachusetts 
Secretary of State publishes many 
informative booklets on sights to see. 
Massachusetts makes it...Eventful bro- 
chure is a calendar of parades, historic 
re-enactments, special programs and 
races. The booklet is free, but send 65 
cents for shipping. 

Boston on Stage lists Greater Boston 
professional and amateur productions, 
including schedules and ticket informa- 
tion. it's yours for the mailing cost of 40 
cents. For another 40 cents, you can send 
for Mansions of Massachusetts for 
information on beautiful homes open to 
the public. 

Sightseeing Specials provides descrip- 
tions of twelve circular auto tours with 
points of special interest and mileage, as 
well as locations of lighthouses and 
waterfalls. Please send 40 cents for 
mailing. Spend a bey In the Past describes : 


the State Archives and the services it 
provides. You can get this and a guide to 
the State House by writing the Office of 
the Massachusetts Secretary of State, 
State Bookstore, Room 116, State House, 
Boston, MA 02133. Specify the booklet — 
you wont and include the moiling fee of 
20 cents. 

For a booklet on the inland and coastal 
sanctuaries open to the public, write to 
the Department of Fisheries, Wildlife, and - 
Recreational Vehicles, 100 Cambridge St., 


- Boston, MA 02202. Please include $1 for 


the booklet and 65 cents for mailing. 

‘By contacting the Information Center for 
Individuals with Disabilities, inc., Statler. 
Office Building, Room 330, 20 Providence 
Street, Boston, MA, 02116, you can receive 
information and referral services in many 
areas helpful to those with physical hand- 
Icaps. A list of restaurants with no 
architectural barriers and braille menus, a 
TTY/TTD deaf and volume-controlled tele- 
phone director, and a list of car rental agen- 
cies with hand-controlled vehicles are also” 
cited. Call 727-5540 or 727-5236. 
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by Roseanne Kranz 

Dowling, Colefte. The Cinderella 
Complex - Women's Hidden Fear of 
_ Independence. New York: Simon and 

‘Schuster, 1981. Available at the Northern 
_ Essex Learning Resource Center. 

“What | hadn't anticipated -- what I'd 

had no way of foreseeing -- was the 
startling collapse of ambition that would 
occur as soon as | began sharing my home 
with a man again.” 

Colette Dowling’s revelation led to an 
essay entitled: “Beyond Liberation: 
Confessions of a Dependent Woman." 
Published as a cover story in New York 
Magazine, the essay led to an overwhelm- 
ing amount of mail from women all over 
the country -- women of all ages and 
types. They all shared the same anxieties 

and confusions that a_ committed 
_relationship had brought to Dowling. 

The Cinderella Complex is her effort to 
reach the many others who may still feel 
caught in the crossfire of emotions that 
paralyzed her own authenticity. 
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_HGB has it all...or does she 


by Paula Fuoco 


SNS 


Love! Success! Money! Three things 
Zthat we mortal humans often want. 
% Attaining them is another story. Perhaps 
gthat is why Ms. Success herself, Helen 
“Gurley Brown, editor of Cosmopolitan, 
¥ has written a slightly humorous, slightly 
Y intelligent and slightly accurate novel. 
¥, Having It All is filled with tidbits (and a 
Zfew morsels) of advice that although 
4 practical, should not be taken too 
seriously. 

Ms. Brown offers pages concerning 
advancement in one’s career. “Turn in 
work nobody asked for -- it may not be 
accepted, but there's almost no way 
people can’t be impressed that you did it. 
Not helping simply'means you are dumb. 
Nice girls finish first." She feels that there 
is no substitute for brains, charm and hard 
work. She also advises that the office is 


a 
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Dowling defines the Cinderella Com- 
plex as a “deep wish to be taken care of 
by others.” She says that, like Cinderella, 
women today are still waiting for 
something external to transform their 
lives. She discusses the initial collapse of 
ambition, citing examples interwoven 
from women she has interviewed. 

The women expose the darker side of 
feelings as they share. Dowling looks 
backward to the crippling attitudes and 
expectations that contribute to the well of 
fear that develops -- an examination of 
the families that socialize us, the 
marriages we escape to, and the 
agitations that we feel when confronted 
with other successes. She closes with a 
chapter entitled, “Springing Free" -- “to 
become, in effect, one's own prince." 

Dowling offers a powerful insight to a 
state of mind that is often buried beneath 
many layers of accumulated instructions. 
It is obvious that to shrug off the current 
psychological strait-jackets that we wear, 
awareness of the confines must occur. The 
Cinderella Complex relates shockingly 
familiar feelings -- "...1 grew ... doubting 
my intelligence. Doubting, as well, my 
sexual desirability. And that, you see, was 
the damning double bind: to have no 
confidence in my ability to make it in this 


world on my own, the new way, and to be 
equally doubtful of my ability to succeed 
in woman's old way, which is to seduce a 
man into being her patron and protector.” 

It is such statements that bring about a 
vigorous identification between the 
reader and the author. The Cinderella 
Complex is written in a crystal-clear 


?? 


times seems hypocritcal. She advises 
single girls to have affairs with married 
men. Then in the following paragraph she 
admonishes, “Now, one can't say enough 
about how unsatisfactory they are to fall 
in love with. Thev don't aet divorces. 
Married men are not available to take you 
to your sister's wedding, to the company 
dance, to dinner on your birthday, at 
Christmas or as we said, possibly any 
Saturday night." So why is she 
recommending single girls to have affairs 
with married men to begin with? Perhaps 
it is a reflection of her game playing view 
on love. Except she fails to see the 
consequences of some games. 

So she goes on, giving advice on 
marriage, break-ups, sex, friendships, 
depression, diets, complexes and almost 
everything else you can imagine. Some of 
the topics are rather dull and overex- 
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Volumes 

manner. Because Dowling is relating her 
story with honesty and enthusiasm, the 
apparent parallels that we share as 
women ore readily perceived -- there is 
little psychological jargon to confuse and 
stall the reading. 


The book has not received any 


PALERS ON THE VEW YORK TIMES LIST 


DERELLA 
MPLEX, 


applause from the feminist quarters 
because important social issues are 
bypassed. Cinderella basically offers 
insight that remains strictly personal. No 
solutions are to be found within its pages. 
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It is not a guidebook on turning your life 
around in ten easy chapters: But then, it 
doesn't make that promise. Awareness is 
the point; once awareness is achieved, 
choices can be debated and pursued. 
The Cinderella Complex offers an 
overview of the landscape and the 
patterns and designs that often are 
obscured as we trudge across the tundra. 
The picture is clear; the choice is ours. 
DODO DEODSESSES 
Note: Workshop Surviving the 
Cinderella Syndrome, Saturday, May 14, 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m., Room B-308. Limit 20. 
Tuition $10. Division of Continuing 
Education and Community Services. 
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The NECC Learning Resource Center 
has recently acquired these books: Kiss 
Daddy Goodnight, Louise Armstrong; 
Goodbye Mickey Mouse, Len Deighton; 
Rape in Marriage, Diana E.H. Russell; The 
People Shapers, Vance Packard; The 
Years of Lyndon Johnson -- The Path to 
Power, Robert A. Caro. 


. News from other campuses . 


by Nancy J. Shack 

One of the world’s most powerful compu- 
ters valued between $12 and $15 million 
was installed two weeks ago at UMass/ 
Amherst, giving the University direct regu- 
lar access to Colorado State University’s 
CYBER 205 Supercomputer. 

One of only 41 of its kind, the CYBER 205 
is known in the research community as a 
class VI computer, the kind at the forefront 
of biomedical research, geophysics, and 
petroleum engineering. 

The supercomputer will communicate 
with UMass through an installed 1,601-mile 
phone line hooked up to a computer in Col- 
orado. That computer will be able to com- 
‘plete 200 miilion operations per second. 
ADMISSIONS STANDARDS STILL IN LIEU 

The Board of Education has suggested a 
_joint meeting “‘to discuss several isues (in- 


include a sliding scale Admissions policy. 


This policy will enable students with high 
SAT scores but low-high school class ranks 
or low SAT scores but high class ranks to be 
eligible for acceptance at state schools. 
Prior to this, the Regents proposed the stu- 
dents achieve minimum level in both 


criteria for eligibility. 


John Lawson, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, expressed opposition to the Regents’ 
policy before because it ‘‘would cost school 
districts too much money to implement.” 


ze 


NEW TUITION PLAN AT UMASS? 

The Vice-Chancellor of Student Affairs at 
UMass has proposed a new tuition plan 
which would allow students to pay their 
fees in installments rather than in one lump 


sum. 


The plan may go into effect (if approved) 
by next fall, which means payments would 


not the place to moan and wail over plained. Others are ridiculous and ¥ 


 Y personal problems. “Try to do difficult 


As for Bell's invention, Ms. Brown 


4 


Zobserved, “Even though somebody has 


relevant only to those in the $50,000 a 
year and over tax bracket. 

Yet, despite it all, the book is 
interesting. Some of her advice does 
make a lot of sense. But, if Ms. Brown 


cluding) admission standards.” Chancellor 
of Higher Education John B. Duff said last 
week that the Massachusetts Board of Re- 
gents will pass “‘interim’’ admission stan- 
dards policy at their May meeting. After this 
meeting, the Regents will hold a meeting in 


be. due by May 1. This means that UMass 
would receive the first payments during 
June from the control of one of two com- 
panies (EFI-Fund Management or Academic 
Management Services [AMS]). The cash 
flow during that month would earn interest 


YZaccepted your call, always ask if he is considers herself the epitome of Having It 


and would offset the interest lost on delin- 


busy. Always. Thank people for calling 
Z you. Nothing says they had to return your 
¥ phone call, and the first thing you should ¢ 
% do is thank them for calling.” 
4 When you have finally reached your 
¥ career goals, “remember to praise and 
appreciate subordinates. You absolutely 
cannot make it if you aren't also good to 
the mailroom boys, switchboard opera- 
tors, elevator men, anybody in a lesser 
job than yours.” 
_ If you want to meet men, Ms. Brown 
says that these are the places to go: 
spectator sport events, active sports, 
health clubs, libraries, art galleries, busy 
wine stores, roller discos, in line at 
niovies, supermarkets on Saturday nights, 
university clubs and classes such as power 
boating and stock market analysis. 

She devotes much attention to that 
euphoric, ever consuming emotion -- love. 

“Be on time. Compliment him a lot. Pay 
attention to what he drinks and learn to 
mix it flawlessly. Research any project 
he's interested in.” She warns never to 
talk too much and always be an attentive, 
sympathetic listener. "Don't put down his 
ex-wife or the girls he admires. Strong 
¥ people say good things about weaklings.” 
|, ¥ She recommends giving gifts that show 


¥, originality and thought (of course keeping 
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All, nothing is sounding better by the 
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June to discuss the implementation of the 
admission standards policy. 
The Regent’s plan, according to Duff, will 


Hot Dogs to be taken off All-American list 


HARVARD HEALTH LETTER ON HOT DOGS 
Here we go again. More controversy on 
our long, skinny friend, the hot dog. You’d 
think with all this bad publicity people 
would have stopped eating them altogether 
(except, of course, at baseball games). 
Frankly, I'd gladly give up the infamous 
frankfort in exchange for the promise of 
never being subject to reading another arti- 
cle on the subject, favorable or unfavorable. 
However, according to the Harvard 
Medical School Health Letter, the New Eng- 
land Medical Journal has published letters, 
in June, 1982, from a doctor and a layman 
criticizing an ad from the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, published in the same 
magazine. The ad claims that processed 
meats contain no more than 30 percent fat 
and therefore have a “‘high nutrient densi- 
ty.” The letter writers argue that if one re- 
moves the water from a hot dog it is 80 
percent fat and contains two to three times 
more fat than protein. The Meat Board re- 
sponds that nutrient content is “usually ex- 
pressed on the basis of the form in which 
_| they are consumed other than on a dry 


does a hot dog taste when one removes the 
water first? 

The Meat Board claims that many addi- 
tives used in processed meats are ‘‘familiar 
kitchen condiments or other common food 


ingredients.” The article goes on to say that 


the use of nitrates is small and necessary 
for prevention of microbial growth, but 
does not make them safe. 


The Board also claims that processed 
cheese contains more sodium than hot 
dogs. They compare processed meats to 
processed cheese because they are “‘logic- 
al alternatives for sandwiches.” Don’t most 
people make sandwiches with cold cuts and 
cheese together? 

The Harvard Letter concludes that the hot 
dog is ‘‘too high in fat or salt for it to be a 
staple in anyone’s regular diet.’’ They 
understand the need for at least one frank at 
the ball park, but they advise resisting the 


quent bill payments. 


Enrollments 


The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune reported 
the enrollments at Northern Essex for the 
fall of 1983 in its Sunday edition, Feb. 27. 
The following shows how many come to 


the college from where. 


Massachusetts 


averhill - 1,230 
Lawrence - 933 
Methuen - 771 
North Andover - 384 
Andover - 361 
Newburyport - 360 


Amesbury - 262 
Groveland - 169 
Tewksbury - 144 
Merrimac - 126 


Dracut - 121 
Salisbury - 120 
Georgetown - 109 
Wilmington - 85 
'Newbury-Byfield - 75 
i\North Reading - 63 


New Hampshire 


Salem - 329 
Plaistow - 171 
Atkinson - 108 
Hampstead - 104 
Hampton - 104 
Kingston - 90 
Seabrook - 46 
Pelham - 43 
Derry - 36 
Windham - 29 
Londonderry - 26 
Sandown - 24 
Newton - 12 
Danville - 10 


; Zin mind his personality). 


basis.” How nutritious is water? And how second — or at least the third or.fourth.... 
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Tied to a lifeline, Mercier inches way to Labelle. 


That's 
Incredible! 


by Jeffrey Driscoll 

The dramatic rescue of two Lawrence 
boys, stranded on pieces of ice in the 
Merrimack River, thas merited the 
attention of the TV. show, “That's 
Incredible.” 

On Feb. 3, three students of Lawrence 
High School were using the ice-ridden 
Merrimack as a short cut to South 
Lawrence when two of the boys fell 
through. One boy, Norman Bishop, 14, 
managed to get himself to shore and call 


for help. That left Chris Labelle, 16, 


struggling in the freezing water, and Dean 
Jeffrey, 14, standing on another piece of 
ice about 60 yards behind Labelle. 

Due to the location of the incident, the 
firefighters were unable to get any equip- 
ment to .the river's shore, and the fire 
department's boat was in the industrial 
park miles up the river. Just when it 
looked as if one of the boys would drown, 
some civilians produced a small, flat- 
bottomed boat, which is exactly what was 
needed in the icy water. 

This cooperation between the police 
department, fire department and espe- 
cially civilians who were watching is what 
attracted the attention of the producers of 
“That's Incredible,” who receive an 
average of 100,000 story ideas per year. 

‘The lucky thing Is that one of those kids 


Fire sends 


by Veronica Byrne 

Without warning 20 people were put 
out of work three weeks ago when a 
small restaurant in Methuen was nearly 
destroyed by fire. 

At 4:30 a.m. on Sunday, March 27, 
» while. owner Peter Miville and his 
employees slept, someone driving 
through Methuen Square spotted flames 
coming through the roof of the century-old 
structure and proceeded to drive to the 
fire barn on the corner and alert 
firefighters by banging on the firehouse 
door. 

A photograph was published in a 
Lawrence daily newspaper showing 
firemen boarding up the doors of the 
building. Beneath it was a caption that 
read, “...several valuable photos of 
Methuen Square were destroyed in the 
fire, but (the owner) could not estimate 
the damage. The restaurant will be closed 
for a few months for repairs.” 

Back in the days when men’s clubs 
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-Dave Gregory photo, courtesy Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 


‘Lawrence honors its heroes. 


‘which — is 


got out and got to a phone,” says firefighter - 


John Driscoll, who was one of the two fire- 
men who made the initial attempt at saving 
the boys by tying ropes around their waists 


and then crawling out to them. It was after 


hi 


this attempt failed due to the frailty of the 


ice that the boat was produced. 


Lt. Gerald Mercier, firefighter, and 
Police Detective Thomas Carroll propelled 


the craft to Chris Labelle, who was going 
down for the third time. “Another four or 


-  -Cathy Olson photo. . 


five minutes and we would have lost him," 
says Deputy Fire Chief Robert Hutton. 


A film crew was sent down from 


Boston, and an eight to ten minute 
. segment will appear in September in one. 


of the season's first shows. 


istory and memories up in smoke 


were very much a part of local society the 
Methuen Club was built to give local men 
a place to gather to play cards and 
exchange small talk. Several years after 
its closing, Miville bought the building at 
an auction. In 1975, he opened what is 


‘now the 1859 House. 


The newspaper photo doesn't begin to 
tell the story of what becomes of the 
victims of such a fire, the employees. 
Though none of them was in the building 
when it burned, still, they are victims. 
More important than the obvious loss of 
income is the loss of a sense of belonging. 
Suddenly, and without warning, they have 
no place to go every day. The people 
they've cooked for, waited on and 
chatted with on a daily basis have been 
abruptly banished from their lives. 

Another consideration is the plight of 
the “regulars.” In a small restaurant a 
large portion of the daily or weekly 
business comes from a regular clientele 
normally referred to by 
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restaurant personnel as “regulars.” No 
one’ can fully comprehend the relation- 
ship between regulars and’ employees 
until they've spent some time working ina 
small restaurant. In a different way they 
too lose their sense of belonging -- their 
place to go. 

Aside from these considerations is the 
most dismal aspect of the fire -- the fact 
that it could have been avoided. 
Investigators found that it began in the 
kitchen area when a burning cigarette 
butt was discarded as trash. This is not to 


say that any one employee is at fault, or 


even that an employee's carelessness 
caused the fire. - 

The 1859 House fire and the 
circumstances surrounding it illustrate a 
growing problem in the workplace today 
-- apathy and a general lack of 
cooperation. In a restaurant apathy is 
apparent when a waitress or waiter 


delivers a plate that is unsatisfactory. The — 


toast is burned, or the crock is only: half 


full. It is the unspoken duty of everyone 


involved to see that the customer is never. 


delivered anything that the employee 
would not eat himself. This is cooperation 
and caring. _ 

Now one may ask, "Why should I care?” 
The reason is obvious -- pride. Whether 
you work at Wang Labs or the Store 24 or 
the bar down the street, you represent 
that establishment. You are its spokes- 
person. Further, the single most important 
ingredient in building pride in oneself is 
hard work. Think about it. Don't you feel a 
sense of pride when you know you've 
done a good day's work? Whether you 
work with your hands or your mind, 


nothing in life brings more self-satisfac- 


tion. 


People who are fond of saying, “I just 
work here,” forget that “here” is their 
home away from home, where they may _ 


_ spend anywhere from 10 to 40 hours a 
week, every week. Why not make the Re 
. most of thi 


Fil 


“Question: 
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it was reported that President Regen requested the media to cover only the 


“good news” for 


Bird, Business 


Russell 
“There's too much unpleasantness in the 
news already and it's time for a change. 
There's an election coming up and he 
wants an image created for himself for it.” 


Management: 


‘Mike Nutter, Respiratory Therapy Teach- 
er: “! suppose he sees it as trying to 
generate some return to optimism. | think 
it's just another way to distract us from all 
the problems that exist now--he'll use it as 
a political red herring." 


All College 
tor. Activities 


_ by Karen Lord and Debbie Kealey 

Director of Student Activities Steve 
Michaud has announced a variety of 
activities planned for All College Day. 

Recreation at the College Center is 
scheduled as follows: 

1) Tattoo You. Hand-drawn non-perma- 
nent tattoos. Have your favorite tattoo 
drawn on your leg, arm or face, 10 a.m.- 
2 p.m., fee $1. 

2) Tarot Card Reader. 
fortune read, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

3) Computer Portraits, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

4) Antique Images. Dress 
fashioned attire and have your picture 
taken. Individual and group _ shots 
available, 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

5) Roller skates can be rented from 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

_ °6) A new attraction for this year's All 
College Day will be a dunking booth, 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. 

7) The Allen Estes Trio will be per- 
forming from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. in 
the Carpeted Lounge. 

8) A barbeque is slated for the event. 
Hotdogs, hamburgers, and sausages will 
be served from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. in front 
of the Gym. 

9) First Annual All 


Have your 


College Day 


Volleyball Tournament is open to all 


in old 


Joanne Housianitis, Liberal Arts: ‘I think 
he wants to uplift the American spirit and 
create a new positive attitude around the 
country.” 


“Even 


Unclassified: 
though good news doesn't make good 
copy, | think he would like to see a week 
of optimism.” 


Ruth DesRoches, 


Day 


scheduled 


members of the College -- administration, 
staff, faculty and students. The games will 
begin at 11:30 a.m. outside the Gym. 
Registration deadline was April 20. Ail 
registered participants will receive an “I 
Survived All College Day ‘83’ T-shirt. 

10) Northern Essex Frisbees will be 
sold throughout the day; also on sale will 
be the “I Survived All College Day '83'" 
T-shirts. 


John Garfi, Liberal Arts: "He feels that the 
news harps too much on the bad issues in 
America.” 


John Hilane, Business: “| think the people 
are sick of hearing the bad news and they 
need to be resting for a while.” 


Student Activities is sponsoring a 
Whale Watch Cruise on Saturday, May 7. 
A ‘special bus will leave the College 
Center at 8 a.m. and arrive in Province- 
town at about noon. You will have time to 
browse, go sightseeing or enjoy a 
leisurely lunch. The 90 ft. Dolphin V 
leaves the Provincetown pier at 3 p.m. 
After a four hour cruise, you will get back 
to Provincetown at about 7 p.m. The bus 
will take you back to NECC before 
midnight. Tickets are $15 each and 
|include: the boat trip and motor coach 


Whale of a Trip to 
Provincetown May 7 


one week. What do you think his purpose for this was? 


Faith Benedetti, Liberal Arts: “Maybe if 
they write about good things it'll take 
people's minds off the bad--like un- 
employment.” 


Sue VonHasseln, Liberal Arts: “It's a good 
idea, but you can't really forget 
about all the bad things that happen-| 
don't know if it would be really feasible.” 


by Cathy Olson and Roseanne Kranz 


ae You can buy lunch at 
Provincetown or brown bag it if you 
prefer. 

Tickets are limited and unfortunately 
have to be handled on a first come, first 
serve basis. Students can get tickets from 
Sue Smulski in the Student Activities 
Office, Room F122 of the College Center. 

Check this one out closely -- it's a lot for 
a little money. Boat and bus both for $15 
round-trip, just a little more than gas 
money. 


Lowell a city of riches to rags to riches 


by Martin T. McGuire 

“One hundred and fifty years ago, Lowell 
was transformed from a tiny rural hamlet 
into America’s first great industrial center,” 
says Kevin Bubanas, Tour Director of the 
Lowell Museum. 

Lowell combined capital, labor and tech- 
nology to mass produce a woven cloth. The 
endeavor was so successful and profitable 
that the city was soon on its way to becom- 
ing one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. ; 

In 1810, a young merchant called Francis 
Cabot Lowell sailed to England where he 
visited the new water-powered textile mills. 
In Boston, Francis Cabot Lowell designed 
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America’s first water-powered loom. He 
then moved his plant to the Merrimack River 
for.a sufficient water supply from the Paw- 
tucket Falls. After Lowell’s death in 1817, 
the small village adjacent to the falls had 
become America’s greatest manufacturing 
center, named for its innovator — Lowell. 
Bubanas says, ‘Lowell was hailed as an 
Industrial wonder with its assortment of 
canals, factories and machines. The city 
thrived, industrially and commercially.” 
After World War |, competition from more 
modern textile manufacturers and the in- 
crease in union activities forced local 


‘manufacturers to move or shut down, leav- 


ns thousands unerapioyed: Snares says, 
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“This put ‘The Spindle City’ into decades of 
economic décline.” 

Today in Lowell, history repeats itself. 
Local pride and federal aid have led to re- 
construction of the city that played so vitala 
role in the nation’s past. 

“Lowell is once again becoming a grow- 
ing industrial city and a popular tourist 
attraction for visitors from around the 
world,”’ says Bubanas. 

Bubanas would like students to experi- 
ence one of the many free tours in Lowell. 
For information, call the Lowell Historical 
Park Center at 459-1000, Market and Dutton 
Streets. The center is open daily from 8:30 
a.m. till 5:30 p.m. 
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Variety 


Football to 


Philharmonic 
Plimpton tells it all 


by Ruth DesRoches 
Quarterback for the Detroit Lions... 
basketball for the Boston Celtics...goal- 


_tender for the Boston Bruins...goalie for 


the Tampa Bay Rowdies...pitcher at 
Yankee Stadium...light heavyweight 
boxer ... percussionist for the New York 
Philharmonic... 

George Plimpton has done it all and 
hopes to do even more. Plimpton, a 
celebrated writer and witty conversa- 
tionalist, spoke April 20 at Merrimack 
College. His topic was: “An Amateur 
Among Pros.” 

Plimpton, a ‘native of New York City, 
holds degrees from Harvard University 
and Kings College, Cambridge University. 
He is the editor of the literary quarterly 
The Paris Review and author of a number 
of books, most of them with a sports 
background: Out of My League, Paper 
Moon, Shadow Box and others. He has 
been associate editor at both Horizon 
magazine and Harper's. He has also 
“participatory 
journalist" for Sports Illustrated. 

Plimpton explained that he became 
involved in “participatory journalism’ 
through an initiation process at Harvard. 
His goal was to write for the Harvard 
Lampoon. He was instructed to run in the 
Boston Marathon. However, no one 
insisted he run the whole marathon, and 
Plimpton entered a block and a half from 
the finish behind the leader, a Korean 
long-distance runner. Plimpton remarked, 
“There | was...15 feet from the 
finish...fresh as a daisy.” The Korean 
runner looked back amazed to see 
Plimpton and sprinted ahead to win the 
marathon. After they both crossed the 
finish line, track officials wrapped 
blankets around them and rushed them to 
the press tent. There Plimpton was found 
to be an imposter. The Korean, who had 
been forced to sprint after running 26 
miles, got up and “tried to pop me one,” 
Plimpton said. Plimpton agreed there was 
justification. “It was a dreadful thing to 
do.” 

Plimpton told the story of Florence 
Foster Jenkins, a wealthy Cincinnati 
woman, born in the last century, Jenkins 
had longed to sing in the Metropolitan 
Opera. She attended the best schools and 
had many instructors. However, she 
found, Plimpton said, that she had the 
“voice of a crow.” Still Jenkins dreamed of 
giving a concert. She rented Carnegie Hall 
and hired an accompanist, Cosmo 
McMoon, to play the piano. He agreed to 
do so from behind a screen. Jenkins sent 
out invitations and the hall was packed to 
the rafters. Laughter followed for one and 
a half hours of listening to her “crow- 
like” voice. Plimpton pointed out that 
Florence Jenkins had a good time, having 
done what she always dreamed of doing. 
She also believed that the audience had a 
good time. The result was that Florence 
Jenkins gave six more performances 
which were sold out at scalpers’ prices. 

An influence in the “participatory 
journalism” style of Plimpton was Paul 
Gallico. Gallico wrote about sports greats 
such as Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Bobby 
Jones, and others. Plimpton told how 
Gallico had skied an Olympic ski run, 
never having skied before. Shortly after 
that, Gallico wrote Farewell To Sports 
and later authored such books as 
Poseidon Adventure, Snow Goose, and 
others. : 

Plimpton said that he wanted to learn 
about the world of athletes their 
“secret fraternity.” He then went to Sports 
illustrated and asked them to enter him 
into the “secret world of participatory 
exercise.” 

Sports Illustrated sent him to pitch in 
the post season “All Star’ game at 
Yankee Stadium. Plimpton fashioned 
himself after Carl Hubble, a “screwball” 
pitcher. Plimpton stated that it was great 
to have the “game start when you (the 
pitcher) wanted it to.” Plimpton pitched to 


Richie Ashburn, Willie Mays, Frank 
Robinson and others. When one of his 
curves was put up into the third tier of the 
stadium, Plimpton was amazed at what he 
and the batter had done together. 

Plimpton said that Sports Illustrated 
next sent him to a three round exhibition 
fight with light heavyweight champ 
Archie “Mongoose” Moore in New York. 
Peter Maaz, author of Serpico and a good 
friend, met with Moore and told him that 
Plimpton was an ex-collegiate champ with 
wonderful defensive work who wanted to 
become the next light heavyweight 
champ of the world. Moore exclaimed, “if 
he touches me, he is cooked." Plimpton, 
not knowing, held up the ropes for Moore 
to enter the ring. Facing a “tank-like, grim 
figure,” Plimpton said he had a delicate 
nose ... that bleeds when hit. Also, he 
added, “I! have a sympathetic response... | 
weep." Therefore, during the fight he 
gave an enormous response ... weeping 
and bleeding. That was _ Plimpton's 
encounter with the “sweet science” of 
boxing. 

The British Broadcasting Company 
(BBC) requested Plimpton to box heavy- 
weight champ Muhammed Ali _ in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Plimpton agreed to 
do so. 

A cocktail party was held at the 
Sheraton on the 14th floor and Ali was on 
the dot at 6 p.m. Bored by the party he left 
by the elevator. Upon reaching the first 
floor, Ali spied Plimpton entering, quickly 
jumped into the elevator and went back to 
the 14th floor. He removed his jacket, tie 
and shirt, and when the elevator door 
opened carrying Plimpton and some other 
passengers, Ali put a jab in Plimpton’s 
direction. Plimpton explained that the 
women beside him let out a terrible yell, 
and he let out a yell also. The doors 
closed, and all went to the 16th floor 
without a word of what had happened. 
Plimpton did not have to fight Ali because 
of a broken jaw that Ali sustained in the 
Norton fight. 


Sub for Havlicek 
he became Celtics 


“mobile cheerleader” 


SR: SS LS 

In 1969 Plimpton played with the 
Boston Celtics, the year they won the 
championship. He said, “The Hawks were 
ahead by 15 points with about five 
minutes left in the game. Bill Russell put 
me in for seasoned John Havlicek. A great 
groan went out from my teammates. The 
Hawks were puzzled. They thought this 
must be some sort of a secret weapon. 
The Celtics began to score. | never- 
touched the ball once,” Plimpton said. “I 
was a mobile cheerleader ... running up 
and down." Russell then took Plimpton out 
and put in Havlicek. “We lost,” Plimpton 
said. “I told Russell he made a bad 
technical error.” 

Plimpton then went to skate for the 
Bruins. Plimpton explained that he can't 
skate. “I skate on my ankle bones. | am 
the same height on the ice as off.” 

Plimpton was a goaltender for the 
Bruins in Fitchburg, against the Phila- 
delphia Flyers. He needed a psychological | 
edge, so he decided to have a large blue 
“cyclopian” eye painted on his face mask. 
Told it looked like a target, he got rid of it. 


During the Flyer game, only one puck 
made it into the cage. The others luckily 


ricocheted off his body and the bar of the _ 


cage. Plimpton said that when Reggie 
Leach, the fourth highest scorer in the 
NHL, came across the blue line, he went 
out to meet him. Plimpton said, “! hoped 
that he did not know | couldn't stop.” 
Plimpton felt himself collapse “like an 
antique sofa.” The puck ricocheted off his 
skate. The Bruins all skated out onto the 
ice. “They had to anyway,” Plimpton 


George Plimpton speaks at Merrimack College. 


replied, “Il was down." 

The most frightening experience that 
Plimpton encountered was playing the 
triangle and percussion for the New York 
Philharmonic. He explained that in music 
one cannot make a mistake as in sports 
where one team waits for the other to 
make an error. Plimpton asked Leonard 
Bernstein if he could join, adding that he 
only had played “cocktail party’ piano 
music such as “Tea For Two" and “Deep 


Purple.” When someone does well in the - 


orchestra, there is always a shuffling of 
feet by the other musicians. During 
Plimpton’s first symphony there was no 
shuffling of feet. “I! had destroyed a 
symphony,” Plimpton said. Bernstein gave 
him another chance. This time Plimpton 
played the gong in Winnipeg, Canada. 
Bernstein had instructed Plimpton, “Look 


only at me. Don't look at the music, you - 


can’t-read.” Plimpton was dressed in his 
white tie and tails. Bernstein gave the cue 
and with tension and fear, Plimpton hit 
the gong. Plimpton said that all the 
musicians bounced in their seats. When 
the wall of sound dissipated into the 


-Carl Russo photo. 


audience, he heard a shuffling of feet. 
Bernstein remarked: that he had never 
heard a gong hit as hard. Plimpton was — 
later asked to return to play the gong in 
the “Little Russian” to unieash the 
“Winnipeg sound.” : 
Plimpton was. asked what a had 
planned for the future. His answer was 
that next spring he would manage the 
New York Yankees for a couple of days. If 


-he and any of the players were fired, they 


would go on and do a beer commercial, he 
jokingly added. 

It was also suggested that he sing with 
the Metropolitan Opera. Of course, he 
cannot sing. A composer friend suggested 
that he have the part of a deaf mute in 
“Sorrows of Suzanne.” 

Plimpton also stated that he wont to 
pitch again, this time for the Red Sox. 
Plimpton said, “| want to help the Boston 
Red Sox. In fact, | know | can help the 
Sox.” ; 
Plimpton told many other stories that 
had his audience laughing throughout the © 
evening. He is a man who has done things 
the rest of us only dream about. 
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Recently Northern Essex Community 


_ College offered a six-week course for the 
_ training of softball umpires. The class was 
_ designed to prepare prospective umpires to 


begin officiating at the high school and 


“summer league level for fast and slow pitch 


softball. Players and coaches were encour- 


aged to enroll so that they might have a 


better understanding of the new rules (and 


_ the old ones, too). 


‘As the class draws to a close this week, 
instructor Mario Pagnoni is hopeful that 
this class, his first at Northern Essex, will 


_ yleid some quality officials. On the five con- 
_ secutive Tuesday nights the class has 
- already met, Pagnoni has covered all the 
__ bases. From rules changes to field mecha- 


Mike Pelletier triumphs in Boston Marathon 


by Linda Burns 

Prof. Mike Pelletier finished this Patriot’s 
Day Boston Marathon in three hours and 15 
minutes. The weather was ideal until he ex- 
perienced an aggravating east wind on the 
legendary Heartbreak Hill. 

Inretrospect, Pelletier thinks he could have 
trained harder with emphasis on speed and 
hills. He says he feels more beat up than he 
has in the past three years’ worth of races. 
He’s a little tired, but proud of the accom- 
plishment. 
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Sports 


nics and techniques, to the handling of — 
players and coaches, he has shown the 
potential ‘‘umps” how It’s all done. 

Pagnoni, Massachusetts Eastern Area 
Umpire-in-Chief for the American Softball. 
Association, and founder and rules inter- 
preter of the Greater Lawrence Softball 
Umpires Association, is as professional as 
are his credentials and exploits as an 
umpire. 

Pagnoni has been an umpire for fifteen 
years, in addition to being a teacher in the 


‘Methuen public schools for thirteen years, 


coaching football, basketball and baseball. 

Although now a resident of Methuen; Pag- 
noni hails from Springfield, where he play- 
ed baseball at Classical High School, and 
American International College. ‘In col- 


There were few disturbances with bikes 
and dogs this year as the trouble spots were 
well roped off in advance, Pelletier says. 
Policing was effective, especially in such 
areas as Cleveland Circle. 

At Wellesley, Pelletier was surprised to be 
interrupted by a man and woman crossing 
the course with a baby. 

The worst of the race for Pelletier was the 
downhill running, starting in Newton. ‘What 
goes, is your quadriceps,” he says. In addi- 


Basic hiking course begins 


ABasic Hiking Course will be offered at 


_ Northern Essex starting April 26. 


Barry Cohen is the instructor. 

Very little special equipment will be 
required for this course which will include 
single evening Planning and Review 
Sessions and a one day basic hiking 
challenge. The course will cover outdoor 
health practices, hiking fitness, equip- 
ment care, guiding with map_ and 
compass, recognizing weather effects, 
positive group interaction and leadership, 
organization, preservation of environ- 
mental systems and personal resourceful: 
ness. 


Barry Cohen has extensive experience 
working with people of all ages in outdoor 
situations. In 1973, he founded the 

Cardigan Croo Program as an indepen- 
dent, non-profit activity providing person- 
al development education for young 
people. 

Additional information on the course 
may be obtained by contacting the 
Division of Continuing Education at 
Northern Essex Community College at 


. (874-0721, ext. 245, or Barry Cohen, RFD 


#1, Box 253, Sandown, N.H. 03873: at 
(603) 887-4689. 


Parachuting,fishing,canoeing trips 


by Jim Costa © ; 
The month of May is another busy month 
for intramurals. Three different activities 


are being planned, a deep sea fishing trip, a 


parachuting trip and a Saco River canoe 
trip. Unlike the other intramurals, these 


activities require a deposit, and two of them 


serve as one-credit courses. Z 
The deep sea fishing trip is being planned 

for May 1. Sign-ups are now underway in the 

gym. There is a $10 deposit fee for this 


activity. The deep sea fishing trip may count 
“as a one-credit course. (See Carl Beal for 


more information.) 


TOURS & 


__ Haverhill 


BASSETT’S 


_ TRAVEL BUREAU 
374-6301 


130 oo Merrimac Street 


A parachuting trip is planned for May 8 in 
QMrange, Massachusetts. Anyone interested 
may sign up in the gym. A $25 deposit is 
required for this activity. 

For the weekend of May 20, 21 and 22, a 
Saco River canoe trip is being planned. A 
$25 deposit is required for anyone in- 
terested. This activity is being offered as a 
one-credit course. Anyone interested may 
contact Jack Hess for more information and 
sign up in the gym. 
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lege,’’ Pagnoni says, “I was a perennial top- 
ten hitter in the highly touted Tri-County 
League (made up of players from U-Mass, 
Springfield, Amherst, and other area col- 
leges).” 

Pagnoni first became interested in offi- 
clating for the extra income. ‘“‘Like many 
teachers looking for supplementary in- 
come, | got involved in sports officiating,” 
he says. Now, as the Eastern Area Umpire- 
In-Chief, Pagnoni has a hand in moving the 
quality of softball umpiring in the area. 

“| give rules clinics for officials, coaches 
and teams,’’ Pagnoni says. 

At present, Pagnoni is immersed in a 
book project on home schooling, a move- 
ment that is growing steadily and may ex- 
plode with the recent home computer craze. 


tion, there was the sharp downwind in his 
face. Going uphill really didn’t bother him. 

What amazed Pelletier most about the 
marathon was the first woman to finish in two 
hours and 22 minutes. ‘I can’t believe what 
Joan Benoit did, finishing in that incredible 
time and breaking the women’s record,” he 
says. 

The week before the marathon, Pelletier 
had run the Boston Milk Run. It was six miles 
and he kept a seven-minute -per-mile pace. 
He realizes he needed more speed. He had 
only trained for two months, however, in con- 

trast to his four-month preparation for the 
Washington Marine Corps Marathon last 
November. 


Pelletier didn’t sleep very well the night’ 


after the marathon. He had four restless 
hours, got up at 5 a.m., thought that was 


ridiculous, and went back to bed. 
“They say that after a race, you should let 
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Umpire training closes at NECC 


P- By Michael M. Taglianetti 


Another book, a new softball rules book, in 
a conversational format, is also being 
planned. 

As well as being concerned with the rules 
of softball, Pagnoni has to be concerned 
with regulations, too. All of his umpires 
wear official American Softbal Association 
gear or they’re not his umpires. His board (a 
board is a group of umpires who work 
teams in a particular league or leagues) 
boasts, “Our umpires are dressed in full 
A.S.A. gear, show up at the right field at the 
right time, and are schooled in the rules and 
the mechanics of umpiring.’ 

The last of the six weekly umpiring clas- 
ses.is Tuesday night, April 26 at 7 p.m. The 
students will then take the national A.S.A. 
Softball Umpiring Exam. 


your body recover one day for each mile you 
ran, avoiding any serious competition,” Pel- 
letier remembers in agreement. “The strain 
on your body is tremendous.” 

Pelletier has been swimming and exercycl- 
ing to keep from feeling too stiff. He’s begun 
running on a slowly accumulative basis of 
mileage. 

Commenting to others interested in run- 
ning the Boston Marathon, Pelletier recom- 
mends going as a qualified, official runner 
versus an unofficial runner. He’s done it both 
ways and says, “When you’re unofficial, you 
feel like you’re crashing someone else’s par- 
ty.” As a qualified runner, Pelletier felt pride 
in wearing a number and in receiving the offi- 
cial Boston Marathon T-shirt as well as the 
two-inch diameter pewter medal. 

“1 think the thing for Boston is to practice 
running on the actual hills,” Pelletier says. 


Please see 30,31 for more sports. 
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arathon winners amaze crowds 


by Paula Fuoco and Jim Hegarty 

Greg Meyer's first place, 2:09:00 
victory in the 87th consecutive running of 
the Boston Marathon, along with Joan 
Benoit's blink once, blink twice, the 
number's still the same, 2:22:42 record- 
breaking time, raised more questions 
than they answered. 

Can Meyers, described by coach Bill 
Squires as “a thoroughbred breed of 
marathoner,” take this, his second Boston 
performance, into the Olympic trials 
scheduled for May 1984 in Buffalo? Or 
will he opt for the 10,000 meters in 
Helsinki’s World Championships — this 
summer? Also, what about Joan Benoit? 
That-continuous clocking sound along the 
marathon route was the sound of more 
than a million jaws dropping in disbelief 
at the split times. 

Benoit merely wiped nearly three 
minutes (2:47) off of the 1981 New York 
performance of Alison Roe. New York 
Marathon director Fred Leba said, “This is 
a record that could stand for five years. 
Right now, it doesn't look as if anyone 
could touch her in the 1984 Olympics.” 

Meyer had himself a record going for 
nearly 20 miles, but fell off the pace in the 
last six miles. His finish jettisoned him 
into marathoning's elite. Meyer now 
ranks in the top ten for marathon times, 


Men Knights undefeated 


The Men Knights have nine wins and no 
losses in this season’s baseball games. 

They were victors over Bridgewater in a 
home game April 12. The Knights defeated 
Becker 2-0 April 14. Playing two games 
against Middlesex April 18, Northern Essex 
players won 10-0 and 2-. More wins were 
scored in games with Cape Cod. The Knights 
won 4-3 and 10-2. 

Player Buzz Franzen is batting over .500 in 
every game. Chris White hit the first home run 
of the year in a game against Middlesex. The 


Hockey playoffs to start 


by Dan Gordon 

The regular season has ended and the 
playoffs are underway in the National 
Hockey League. The preliminary round, 
the best three out of five games, has 
been concluded. 

The Boston Bruins, who finished the 
season with 50 wins, 20 losses, and 10 
ties, ended up as the number one team in 
the league with 110 points. They were to 
face the high-powered offense of the 
Quebec Nordiques, with Boston having 
home ice because of a better overall 
record during the regular season. The 
Bruins, who played Quebec eight times 
during the regular season knew what they 
were up against. Quebec, one of the most 
dangerous offensive threat in the league 
with the Stastny brothers, were not to be 
taken lightly. 

In game one, Quebec came out strong 
and spotted the Bruins a 3-0 lead at the 
end of the first period, but the Bruins 
recovered in the second period on goals 
by Barry Pederson and Mike O'Connell to 
make the score 3-2 at the end of the 
second period. 

In the third, Mike O'Connell came 
through again scoring at 8:16 into the 
third period sending the game. into 
overtime. In the overtime, Barry Pederson 
scored the winner at 1:46 into overtime 
for the Bruins win. . 

In game two, Rick Middleton led the 
Bruins offense with two goals while Ray 
Bourque and Mike O'Connell chipped in 
with one a piece to beat the Nordiques 
4-2. 

Game three moved to Quebec City with 
the Bruins leading the series two games 
to none. The Nordiques escaped the 
evening with a 2-1 victory to keep their 


and in the top three for Boston times. “The 
game plan going in here was to win and 
all | wanted to do was make sure | stayed 
in the lead,” said Meyers. “Records will 
always come and go, but winning Boston 
will be there forever.” 

Meyers sat back behind Benji Durden, 
following the tutelage of Squires, who 
told him to be patient, and passed him at 
the 19 mile mark. Durden would finish 
third with a time of 2:09:57, with Ron 
Tabb coming in second at 2:09:31. 

Meyers stuck with his game plan of 


spurting on the flats between hills, and 
remaining content to keep up on the up 
and down sides. He pulled a pump before 
the second of Newton's four hills and it 


- shook Durden. Meyers ran pions for the 


last four miles. 
“You really don't expect to break away 
from the field with.a fake,” he explained. 
“You do it just to let them know that 
you're going to run hard.” 
“| don't know what he can do,” said 
Squires, commenting on Meyers’ poten- 
tial. “Greg's the only athlete I've had with 


One look at the race 


by Nancy J. Shack 
For the past three years, | have been one 


of those thousands of fans watching the 
thousand or so runners “whiz’’ by during 
the Boston Marathon. Each year it seems, | 
choose a different spot to watch from. The 
past two years, | had watched from a busy 
city street, barefoot, and in shorts, along- 
side me my trusty six-pack. By this time, the 
runners in the race would all be ready to 
collapse, and cheering them on at this spot 
was just what they needed at six miles from 
the finish. 

However, this year, | went to the other 
side of the race. | watched from the start. | 


whole team has set records stealing bases, 
with Stephen King in the lead. 

Coach Mike Rowinski is pleased by the de- 
fense playing of the team as well as the good 
hitting. 

Schedule of the remaining games 

April 25 — Home — Brentwood 

April 28 — Away — Blue Hills Tech 

April 30 — Home — Massasoit 

May 1 — Home — Blue Hills Tech 

May 7 — Away — MCCAC 


playoff hopes alive. Quebec received 
great goaltending from Dan Bouchard, 
who handled 32 shots. Defenseman Randy 
Moller got the game winner at 16:40 of 
the final period. 

Game four -- Rookie Luc Dufour scored 
on a breakaway in the third period to 
eliminate the Nordiques from the 
playoffs. Final score was 2-1 Boston. 
Boston was backed by _ outstanding 
goaltending by Pete Peeters, who stopped 
a 39 shot barrage. The victory moved the 
Bruins into the Adams Division final 
against the Buffalo Sabres. 

In the preliminary rounds, the Buffalo 
Sabres swept the Montreal Canadiens 
three games to one, shutting them out 
twice at the Forum in Montreal and 
allowing only two goals in the three game 
series. 

The Washington Capitals, making their 
first appearance in the playoffs, were 
rudely eliminated by the defending 
Stanley Cup champions, the N.Y. 
Islanders, three games to one. 

The biggest surprise of the playoffs so 
far? The N.Y. Rangers. They were 
underdogs to the Philadelphia Flyers but 
apparently weren't bothered much by it 
because they swept the series in three 
straight games. 

The Chicago Black Hawks outclassed 
the St. Louis Blues taking their series 
three games to one. The Calgary Flames ~ 
handled the Vancouver Canucks three 
games to one and the Minnesota North 
Stars outlasted the pesky Toronto Maple 
Leafs three games to one. 

Though this series went only four 
games, it was probably the toughest 

series fought in a while. 


had never even imagined that there were so 
many people entered in this marathon. You 
see, at the start there haven’t been any 
drop-outs. yet, so you watch everyone! 

Anyway, this year Hopkinton was my 
resting place with my six-pack. The race 
hére takes a different pace. Instead of 
rowdy, college-aged students, yelling, 
screaming, and being just plain loud, in 
contrast there were families out on their 
lawns, sipping wine, and rocking their 
baby carriages. 

Needless to say, this difference called 
me back to reality, and back to the city, 
where they need me! 


_Community College. 


speed, and I've had several runners go 
under 2:11. We're all going to find out 
what he can do when he starts running 
10,000 meters,” 

Blistered bloody feet and all, Joan 
Benoit did what no other woman in 
marathon history had ever done, finishing 
in a spine-chilling, cold sweat time of 
2:22:42. 

She ran the first ten miles in 51 338, 
prompting warnings of burn-out by 
running mates, all of whom were’ male. 
She had simply played Roadrunner to the 
rest of the women’s Wile E. Coyote. Her 
personal hopes for the race had been in 
the vicinity of 2:24, but ended up finishing 
more than seven minutes in front of 
Jacqueline Gareau, and 1] minutes faster 
than third place Mary Shea. 

Benoit's finish shattered a record in a 
spurt that holds second In high esteem, 
never mind minutes. She even slowed 
briefly at the 15 mile mark to allow a 
stitch in her side to subside. Her 
perseverance in overcoming disbelieving 
warnings during the race, blisters, and 
cramps will make the work of other 
women marathoners gunning for the 1984 
Olympics that much harder, as they try to 
come up with a formula to keep pace with 
a runner that is sprinting through the 
record books. 


tepnen King of the Knights slides Into second base in. game played against Middlesex 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Deep sea fishing trip May 1 


Par 3 Golf Tournament was held Friday, 
April 15, at the Garrison golf course in 
Haverhill. 

The winner was Mike Sluyski with a score 
of 33. Tied for second were Brian McCarthy 
and Buzz Franzen with 35. 


The Intramural Department Is sponsoring 
a Deep Sea Fishing Trip Sunday, May 1. 
There are only a few spots left. We leave 
from the Clipper Marina in Salisbury at 7:00 
a.m. The fee is $12.50/person for a full day. 

For more information see: Jack Hess or — 
Jane Welch at the Gym. 


Remember to register April 27, All College Day 
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Lady Knights at ball game. 


Lady Kni 


by Annette Landry 

At press time, the Northern Essex Lady 
Knights softball team has played six 
games and compiled a record of five wins 
and one loss. The Ladies have scored 102 
runs so far this season, allowing 20 from 
their opponents. 

Bunker Hill Community College, the 
first team Northern Essex faced, was 
handed two losses during a double- 
header. Sandy King was on the mound for 

_ Northern Essex and pitched her first 
no-hitter, striking out eight. Jody Kaskie- 
wicz had four hits in four at bats, including 
_ a home run. Martha Woodruff had three 
_hits while Laurie McGuire and King made 
_ two hits each. The final score was 18-0. 
In the second game, Annette Landry 
_ pitched a no-hitter while striking out six 
t batters. The Knights scored their second 
shutout with the final score of 15-0. 
Debbie Young, Lori Strawser and Tina 
Lamy were all strong at the plate with two 


ockers 


” by Jeff Wilson 

The $4999 allotted to the Athletic 

~ Department by the Student Activity Fund 

_ Finance Committee to repair gym lockers 
damaged by thieves and vandals will not 

_ be enough, says Athletic Director Jack 


af em 


AS & 


Hess estimates the funds to be $1000 
short of what is needed to repair lockers 
at were rendered useless by vandals 
' during the 82-83 semesters. 

Hess said he was keeping costs at a 
_ minimum when he requested $5,656 from 
_ the Committee to make repairs. 

_ Hess plans to request additional funds 
from the college before he puts the 
_ project out for bids in July. Dean of 
“calng wip Joe Brown says the 


college will provide Hess with the money. 
_ Hess does not blame the Finance 
| Committee for the shortage, saying, "They 
| were unquestionably the best Finance 
_ Committee I've ever dealt with." 

_ The repairs are expected to be done 
| and the gym “will be ready to roll" in 
| September, Hess says. 

| College officials have taken other steps 
suggested at a December, 1982, meeting 
to prevent further crimes. 

Captain of Security at NECC, Gino 
Mattozzi, reports there now is a security 
|) office in the Gym in addition to the one in 

the Classroom (C) Building. 
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Sports 


hits each. 

Quinsigamound Community College 
was the second team to face the Lady 
Knights. During this double-header, the 


_ Knights beat QCC 29-0 and 15-0. Donna 


Johnson and Sandy King pitched. QCC had 
only one hit in the two games. 

In the first game, Tina Lamy had five 
hits in five at bats in a strong performance 
at the plate. Lori Strawser had four hits 
and Laurie McGuire helped with three 
hits. 

In the second game, Sandy King struck 
out six in this no-hitter. Jody Kaskiewicz 
had two hits while Debbie Young, Tina 
Lamy and Martha Woodruff had one hit 
each. 

The Ladies’ third double-header of the 
season brought them one loss as they split 
with Harvard's “B" team. In the first game, 
the Ladies won 16-4 behind the pitching of 
Sandy King. Donna Johnson and Lori 
Strawser were strong offensively, getting 


Security will use the office in C Building, 
which Mattozzi feels is more familiar to 
students, in the morning, and will use the 
Gym office afternoons and evenings when 
the thefts are believed to have occurred. 

Mattozzi hopes the guards’ presence 
will deter crimes but doesn't think it will 
stop them. “You could be in a room and 
till ant Lanw a crime is aoina on in the 


Athletic Director Jack Hess. 


Head Coach - Jack Hess 
Asst. Coach - Jane Welch 


APRIL 
Thursday-28 
Saturday-30 


Endicott 


MAY 

Thursday-5 Becker Jr. College 
Friday-6 STCCC 

Saturday-7 GCC 


Saturday-15 State Tourney 


Pittsfield, MA 


three and two hits respectively. Nancy 
Barlow, Martha Woodruff and Sandy King 
each added one hit. 

In the second game, the Knights lost 
16-9. Annette Landry, Donna Johnson and 


to be repaired by 


room next to you,” he says. 

Hess says exterior doors have been 
made tamper resistant and there will be a 
college official responsible for the 
security of the Gym whenever it is used by 
the college. 

Outside organizations are required to 
hire a security guard when using the 
facility and all but one exterior door will 


* 


Massasoit Community College 


3 * : J 
-Carl Russo photo. 


ghts win five out of six 


Remaining games for Women’s Softball Schedule - Spring ‘83 


School Colors - Blue & Gold 
Team Mascot - Knights 


Home 4:00 
Home Noon 
Home 4:00 
Away 2:00 
Away Noon 
Away 


Berkshire Community College 


Sandy King shared the pitching chores. 


The Ladies fell behind early in the contest 


and could never catch up despite the 
efforts of Lori Strawser and Tina Lamy 
who had two hits each. 


all 


be chained when the gym is not in use. 

Hess stresses that the chaining will be 
in accordance with Haverhill Fire 
Department regulations. 

He cannot say the steps taken are 
curbing the problem because, “There is 
nothing else to steal. The problem has 
become so severe the baseball team has 
literally moved into the training room.” 

All outside door locks are expected to 
be changed. 


Repairs are expected 
to be done and the 
gym “will be ready 
to roll” in September, 
Athletic Director Jack 


Hess says. 


-Cathy Olson photo. i oes 
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FRI. MAY 6 


$ Q per person 


Aboard the Provincetown II 
Leaving Commonwealth Pier at 8 00 p.m. 
For Information & Tickets Contact 


